

Outstanding in spine-tingling getaway! 
Unsnepassed in take-eoniniand go! 


Stylo/I hy Sttulefidher fttr .tniorirans 
nilh <1 liking for tlisliiirtion! llu* 

roomies! s|Mirls iikmIi*! of its type — su|>«‘rlilv 
sui!ahl(“ for all \oiir tlrivinj: — a l<»w-swimp 
Stii<le{)ak<*r liaril-t<»p or couih'. 

Here is nn>re than e\eitin" raeinesa of 
line. Here is a supi“rhl\ speeil!ine<l exterior 
that o|M'ns up to provide voii with a full- 
hcxlied. fiillv vvealher-proterlefi 5-pa.ssenger 
anioniohile, 

'These sports models are no modifie<l ver- 
sions of Stmlehaker sedans. 'TheyVe dislinrt 


originations— 'huilt from s{>criall\ designed 
ho«ly panels. 

And what thrill-pa('ke«l performers! How 
they sparkle with hreath-taking getaway! 
How safe and sure-foote<| tliev feel! 

'Two great \-8s and a spirited 6 to suit 
your [)referenee! St ndehaker's low-level 
eonijM'litive pltres to make vonr investment 
surprisingly small! 

(i«Kmd.seelhenewSpeedstersfM*eiid-andall 
tlw other exeiting Studehaker s[)orts models 
— at your nearhv Studehaker dealer’s now. 


See Sludebaker-Packard’s TV Reader’s Dipcst 
— a nationwide weekly feature on .\IU! U-levision network 


SrUOfBAkM DfWSfON OF THE STUDFBAKEU PACKAUD CORPOftATIOH . . . ONf OF FOUR MAJOR FUIL LIHE PRODUCERS OF CARS AND TRUCKS 




Your voice of wisdom says smoke kent 



Your voice p leasure says enjoy kent 






You owe it to yourself lo know wliy 
KP^NT is «) clearly dilTerent from other 
filler cigarettes. With your first carton— 

1. You will know the real assurance 
only KKNlT’s Micronile Filter offers. 

2 . ^'ou will enjoy KENT’S mild flavor 
that stays jjesh-lasting all day. 

Here's the important reason: KENT’S 
filtering material is not just cotton, i)ai>er 


or cellulose, the material used in all other 
cigarette filters. 

KENT'S material is a scientific di.s- 
covery that is so effective in removing 
microscopic particles that scientists rec- 
ommend it for places where filler pro- 
tection is vital. 

No wonder KENT puts extra pro- 
tection— and extra pleasure— in your 
filter smoking. 


What a difference a KENT makes . . . buy a carton and see! 


King Size or 
Regular . iHilh 
'•amc [rrice 



KING Size 


KENT and only KENT 

has the MICRONITE FII.TItR 
. . . the filter that takes out 


even microscopic particles. 
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You’ll like 'BOTANY' ‘500’ Clothes because 
of their practical approach to your wardrobe 
requirements. You want to feel comfortable 
and look casual-and that’s what DAROFF 
tailoring gives you. You want fabrics that 
perform like thoroughbreds in wear 
and crease-resistance-asthe 
BOTANY fabrics do. And you want 
patterns and colors equally 
suited to playing putts or 
staying put. The perfect 
choice for the 
, sports-minded. 

Sport Coats- $39.75 
' Slacks, from $14.95 


2. ply 100*« All Wool Worsteds... alter 
sports, a dale m "COOL DARK" Shades, 
owy underweaves of color. $S5 


DACRON .WORSTED Blends ...lor the 
sports-minded spectator. In "COOL 
DARK" Shades, with pleasing cob- 
web underweaves of color. SSS 


The Enlightened Man checks the exclusive ‘BOTANY' '500' 
X-RAY TAG for the hidden fealures that make these 
America's outstanding clothing values. 


the sports-minded man wears 

B 0 TANY -500 ■tiAwd ^ OAR.OFF 


for the casual comfort he prefers 
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SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF the week’s news 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Shelley Mann, tall, trim, brown-haired, 17-year-ol(l high 
school senior swim star from Arlington, Va., captured three in- 
dividual titles, churned 2i50-.vard freestytein 2:49.4 for new U.S. 
record, teamed with Mary Jane Sears, IJelly Mullen and Wan- 
da Werner to cover 400-yard medley relay in 4:33.5, giving Wal- 
ler Kfcd Hospital Swim Club of Washington, D.C. credit for 
world mark in National AAU women’s indoor championships 


at Daytona Reach, Fla. • Hetty Mullen of Walter Reed suc- 
oeedeil Shelley as 100-yard butterfly champion, won in world- 
record-brcakingl:05.4insamemeet. • Jack Rallew, Dell Fstey, 
John Samarin and Ken Harpham of Bclinower, Calif. High 
School ran four-mile relay in 18:5.5, bettered national inter- 
scholastic standard by 1.8 second.s in special race at Santa Ana 
College Easter Relays at Santa Ana, Calif. Old record: 18:56.8. 


BASEBALL 

President Dwight I). Eisenhower threw out 
first ball at Washington, munched popcorn, 
cheered spiritedly, watched Manager Char- 
ley Drossen’s Senalor.s trounce Baltimore 
Orioles 12-.5 before 26,684 in American 
I.,eague opener. Pilcher Bob Porterfield 
went route for Nats, who shelled five Oriole 
throwers for 10 hit.s. In National League. 
Chicago Cubs disappointed 32,195 Cincin- 
nati fans, beat Redlegs 7-5 on home runs 
by Gene Baker and Harry Chid. Rig Ted 
Kluszewski also homered for losers. 

Wake Forest. Aflatilic Coast Conference 
fav'orile, explo<Jed for three run.^ in eighth, 
whipped North Carolina State 8-5, cap- 
tured Dixie Cla.«sic title at Durham. N,C. 

Tom Blackburn, slender Duke I'niver- 
fiity right-hander, maile first start for Blue 
Devils, earned 10-0 no-hit, no-run victory 
over Rollins Cttllege in third-place game. 
Blackburn struck out eight, walked three, 
retired la.st 13 batters in order. 

GOLF 

Cary .MiddlecofT. lanky, sharpshooiing for- 
mer dentist from Memphis, began play in 
Masters at Augu.sta, Ga. with first-round 
72, took over lead with amaxing near-rec- 
orti 6.5. (hen added 72 to hold four-stroke 
edge over Ben Hogan going into final 18 
holes. An aggre-s.sive 70 tm last round gave 
him championship with 279, record-break- 
ing seven strokes ahead of runner-up Ho- 
gan, who finished with 73 for 2S6. Sammy 
Snead was third with 287, folluw'ed by Bob 
Rosburg, Mike Souchak and Julius Boros, 
who matched last year’s winning score of 
289 to tie for fourth. 

BASKETBALL 

Syracuse Nationals outscored Ft. Wayne 
Pistons 109-104 to even National Basket- 
ball A.ssociation play-off series, chalked up 
thrilling 92-91 victory on George King’s 
successful foul shot with 12 seconds to play 
in .seventh game at Syracu.se, N.Y. to take 
league championship. 

Ft. Kustis' Jim Brcdar. former Univer- 
sity of Illinois -star, scored with 35-foot 
jump shot in last second, gave Virginia sol- 
diers 90-88 win over Camp ChalTee, Ark. 
for world-wide All-Army championship at 
Columbus, Ga. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit Red Wings thumped Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 5-1 at Detroit after dropping two 
straight to aroused second-place team 4-2, 
5-3, took 3-2 edge in National Hockey 
League play-off, needed one more victory 
to clinch Stanley Cup. Husky Gordie Howe 
slammed home three goals for Red W'ings, 


set new play-off record of 19 points scored 
in nine po.st-.sea.son games, helped Howe- 
Ted Lindsay-Dulch Keibel line establish 
new mark of 49 point.s. Detroit also ac- 
counted for new league mark with loth 
straight victory in 7-1 second game, as 
Lindsay scored four times. 

Pittsburgh Hornets rolletl over Buffalo 
Bisons 4-2 at Buffalo, N.Y. for fourth win 
in six games, added American Hockey 
I.ieague’s Calder Cup to title it won in reg- 
ular season play. 

SWIMMING 

Shelley Mann’s three title-winning efforts 
in 1 00-yard and 250-yard freestyle and 
400-yard individual medley along with 
Mary Jane Sears’s 3:29.8 victory in 250- 
yard breaststroke, Belly Mullen’s record- 
breaking 1:05.4 in 100-yard butterfly and 
team triumphs in 400-yard medley and 
freestyle relays heliwtl powerful Walter 
Heed Hospital Swim Club of Washington, 
D.C. roll up 95 points, romp off with Na- 
tional AAU women’s indoor crown at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. Pat McCormick, slick- 
diving Long Beach, (’alif. housewife, swept 
one- and three-meter event.s, accounted for 
her 2fllh and 21st national title.?. Other 
winners: Maureen Murphy of Portland, 
Ore. Multnomah .AC in 200-yard back- 
stroke: Coralie O’Conner of Lafayel te, Ind. 
Swim Club in lOO-yard backstroke: Carol 
Tail of Santa Clara, Calif. Swim Club in 
500-yard freestyle. 

Hamcd Mu.slafa. durable Egyptian, hat- 
tleil Nile water.? for 26 miles in 8:15, next 
day swam 16 miles upstream in 7:57, won 
international marathon race at Cairo. Ilel- 
ga Weiss, 19-year-old blue-eyed blonde 
from West Berlin, led women swimmers 
with official combined time of 13:45 for 20 
and six miles, 

BOXING 

Beau Jack and Ike Williams, failed former 
lightweight champions attempting come- 
back.?, showed brief fla.she.s of old-time skill, 
brought back memorie.s of Williams’ two 
victories over Jack when both were lop- 
notchers, battled to 10-round draw before 
2,500 fans at Augu.?ta, Ga. 

Sandy Saddler, world featherweight 
champion, blasted Kenny Davl? of Los 
Angeles with Jabs and uppercuts for four 
rounds, knocked down opponent twice in 
fifth, won TKO in nontitle bout at Butte, 
Mont., began agitating for lightweight title 
shot at Jimmy Carler. 

Raul (Raton) Macias. Mexico'.? seriou.?, 
hard-hitting, NBA-recognized world ban- 
tamweight king, made first start .since win- 
ning crown last month, was down in third, 
came back to knock out Memo Sanchez 


with terrific one-two combinalion to body 
in sixth round of nontitle affair at Mexi- 
cali, Mexico. 

Keeny Teran. high-strung, speedy Los 
Angeles bantamweight, .stopped veteran 
Henry (Pappyi Gault of Spartanburg, S.C. 
in two rounds at Hollywood, Calif. 

Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson, tireless, 
slap-punching. Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
heavyweight, absorbed solid blows from 
veteran Archie McBride of Trenton but 
kept windmilling to win surprise 10-round 
decision in New York. 

Gil Turner, sharp-punching Philadel- 
phia welterweight, registered repeatetlly 
with heavy blows to head and body, 
smashed Gene Fullmer through ropes in 
sixth, pounded out decisive lO-round vic- 
tory at Brooklyn, N.Y., handed We.?t Jor- 
dan, Ui. slugger his first defeat after 29 
victories. 

Ft. Sill lost five of eight finals but man- 
aged to score 32 points, enough to de- 
throne Ft. Hood. Tex. in Fourth Army 
championships at Ft. Sill, Okla. Winners’ 
Leroy Jeffrey won 125-poiind title by TKO, 
was selected as outstanding boxer. 

Camp Lejeune took six individual titles, 
dominated world-wide All-Marine tourna- 
ment at Miami. Fla. Lejeune’s Jack Len- 
non outpointed Jimmy Collins of Miami in 
12.5-pountl class, was named outstanding 
fighter. 

POLO 

New York .\C scored twice in closing min- 
ute.s to break tie, out.scored Si|uatiron A 
14-12, retained Eastern indoor 12-goal 
championship in tournament final at New 
York. Zenas ('oil hammered home seven 
goals to lead winners’ attack. 

HORSE RACING 

.Social Outcast, Alfred Gwynne Vander- 
bilt’s 5-year-old son of Shut Out, got per- 
fect ride from Jockey Eric Guerin, outran 
Fisherman with handsome stretch sprint, 
won by nose in photofinish in record-break- 
ing 1 :42 .3/5 for milc-and-sixteenth in four- 
horse $82,600 John B. Campbell Memorial 
Hanilicap at Bowie, Md. 

Go Lightly, 16-1 shot who had never be- 
fore competed in .stake.? race, beat off chal- 
lenge of another underdog, Mr. Al L, went 
on to take $30,400 Gotham Stakes by half- 
length at Jamaica, N.Y. Favored Simmy 
faded badly, wound up fourth. 

Democle.s, George W. OiTult 3ril’s gray 
gelding, breezed over po.st and rails to easy 
eight-length victory in Deep Run Hunt 
Cup steeplechase at Richmond, Va., set 
new track record of 5:49 4/5 for three miles. 
F. l>. (Dooley) Adams, top-ranked U.S. 
steeplechase jockey, saddled four winners 
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in other races, broke course records with 
Winnie (he Imp in Richmond Plate, Dear 
Brutus in Mah'ern Hill. 

Queen Klizabelh's prominent colt, Alexan- 
der, scored upset win ov'er Our Babu in 
2,000 Guineas Trial as Her Majesty and 
Princess Margaret looked on at Kempton 
Park, England, moved into favorite’s spot 
for 2,000 Guineas, first of English classics 
for 3-year-oids at Newmarket, Apr. 27. 
BADMINTON 

Joseph Alston, San Diego FBI agent, 
trounced defending champion Eddie 
Choong of Penang, Malaya 15-5, 15-8 to 
take men’s title in American Badminton 
Association open tournament, then teamed 
with Wynn Rogers of Arcadia, Calif, to 
whip Choong and Daryl Thomp.son of Van- 
couver, B.C. 15-6, 12-15, 15-8 for double-s 
crown at Long Beach, Calif. .Margaret 
Varner, Mt. Holyoke College physical edu- 
cational instructor, dropped fir.st set 11-6, 
rallied to win next two 12-9, 12-9, upset 
Judy Devlin of Baltimore in women’.s sin- 
gles. Judy and sister Susan overcame Janet 
Wright of San Francisco and Thelma W'el- 
come of Glendale, Calif. 15-10, 15-9, won 
women’s doubles champion.ship. 
HARNESS RACING 

Freeman Hanover, fast-stepping pacer 
driven by Ken Cartnal. came from behind 
to nip Hawkins Hoss at finish, won $17,475 
Californian free-for-all pace at Santa Anita, 
Arcadia, Calif. 

AUTO RACING 

Jean Behra of France steered his Maserati 
around tniating 190-mile courtie, fini.shed 
first in Grand Prix of Pau after favored 
Alberto Asrari of Italy, who set lap record 
of 1 ;34.5 with his 2. .5-liter Lancia in trials 
day before, was forced out of race on 90th 
lap by oil leak. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED Willie -Mays, sensational New 
York Giants outfielder from Fairfield, Ala.; 
first Negro to l>e commissioned honorary 
lieutenant colonel in Alabama militia, at 
Montgomery, Ala. Gov. James E. Folsom 
awarded similar commissions to New York 
Giants’ Manager Leo Durocher, Alabami- 
ans Dusty Rhodc.s and .At Worthington 
and Cleveland Indians' Manager .Al Lopez 
and Pitcher Early Wynn, remarked: ‘‘Ala- 
bama won the World Series last year, with 
a little help from other Giants." 

DIED— Carson Cooper. 58, former hockey 
star with Boston Bruins and Detroit Red 
W’ings, once known as Shovel Shot, scout 
for Detroit and New York Rangers; after 
operation for eye ailment, at Hamilton, 
Ont. Cooper was credited with turning up 
numerous big-league stars, among them 
Detroit’s Red Kelly, Ted Lindsay. Terry 
Sawrhuh. Harry Lumley, Gordie Howe. 

DIED — Francis X. McQuade, 78, stormy 
New York City magistrate who resigned 
during famed Seabury investigation in 
1920, fat her of law permitting Sunday base- 
ball in New York, onetime treasurer and 
part owner of New York Giants with John 
J. McGraw and Charles A. Stoneham; in 
New York. 


OTHER RESULTS 

AUTO RACING 

HRHY HOYT, lAdianapolls. AAA 30-l8p big car race, in 
I4:S0. Oklahoma City. Runners-up: Mike Naiurak. Bel* 
mort, N.y.; Bob Sweikert, Irxiianapolis. 

JIM DELANEY. Rockaway, N.J.. NADCO 25-lap stock car 
race, Wilmington. Del. Runners up: Parker Bohn, Free- 
bold, N J.: Charlie Bitdsall. Jersey City. 

BADMINTON 

(American Badminton Assn. Open, Long Beach, Calit.) 
JUDY and SUSAN DEVLIN, Baltimore, over Janet Wright 
and Thelma Welcome. 15-10. 15-9. women's doubles. 
WYNN ROGERS. Arcadia, Calil.. and DOROTHY HANN. 
Los Angeles, over Joseph and Lois Alston, 8-15. 15-11. 
15-9. mixed doubles. 

ROY LOCKWOOD and RICKARD FLEMING. Glendale. 
Cahl . over Wayne Schell and Fred Fullin, 17 14. 12-15, 
)5'I3, veterans’ doubles. 

(Nai. Jr. tournament. Cleveland) 

JOHN J. KEVORKIAN. Watertown, Mass, over Ronnie 

Miller, 15-9. 15-5. /r. boys' singles 

MCGREGOR STEWART. Baltimore, over Norma Slauer, 

11- 2. 11-8, jr. gills' singles. 

KEVORKIAN and GARY McFARLANE, Lewiston. N.V.. 
over Miller and Bill Davidson, 15-4. 15-7. jr. boys' doubles. 
NANCY METCALFE and MISS SLAUER, Marblehead, 
Mass., over Miss Slawirt and Jay Tischenger, 15-11. 15- 
11. jr girls' doubles. 

KEVORKIAN and MISS SLAUER. over Miller and Linda 
Flack, 15-10. 15-8. jr mixed doubles 
JOHN SCHULTZ, Norilstawn, Pa., aver Garry Nippes, 15- 
7. 15-4, "under 15" beys’ singles. 

SALLY COULTER. Bellimore, over Linda Windsor, 1-11, 

12- 9. 11-8, "under 15" girls' singles. 

CHARLES GAMBO end DAN RUDY. Baltimore, ‘under 15" 
boys' doubles (by detaull). 

MISS WINDSOR end MISS COULTER. Baltimore, over 
Cynthia Dryden and Janet Ogilvie, 15-10, 8-15, 15-10. 
"under 15" girls' doubles. 

GAMBO and MISS COULTER, over Rudy and Miss Dryden, 
15-8, 15-4. "under 15" mixed doubles. 

BOXING 

RALPH (TIGER) JONES. 5-round TKOover George John- 
son, middleweights. St Louis. 

JOEY GIAMBRA. 7-round TKO over Andy (Candy) Ander- 
son, middleweights. Galveslon. Tex. 

BOBBY BOYD and LLOYD TRIPLETT, 10-round drew, 
middleweights, Chicago. 

CHARLIE COTTON, 10-round TKO over Sammy Walker, 
middleweighis, Miami Beach. 

TONY DUPAS, 10-round decision over Sonny Amoroso, 
lightweights, Richmond, Calif. 

GOLF 

ED CAMPBELL, Charleston, S.C News 8 Courier, Natl. 
Golf Writers tournament, with 80, Myrtle Beach. S.C. 


FOR THE RECORD 

CURLING 

CAMPBELL BROTHERS, Avonlee, Sask., over Kleffman 
Rink. Hibbing, Minn., 9-6, lor unofficial N. American 
championship, Hibbing, Minn. 

HARNESS RACING 

VICTORY MON 57.500 Easter Handicap (trot), 1 m.. in 
2:D4 h. Roosevelt Raceway, Westbury N.Y. Hugh Bell, 
driver. 

HORSE RACING 

SOMETIME THING. 5Z4.250 Prioress Slakes. 6 f., by 1 H 
lengths, in 1 :12V(. Jamaica. N.Y. Eric Guerin up. 
GETTHERE JACK 518.000 Juvenile Stakes. 41.5 f..bylM 
lengths. In 0.52)v. Gulfstream Pk.. Hallandale. Fla. Steve 
Brooks up. 

BELL 0 SHANDON 5IZ.475 Richmond Handicap. 1 m. by 
5a lengths, in 1:37 k. Golden Gale Fields. Albany, Calil. 
Roy Lumm up. 

SAILING 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, over Princeton and Maryland. 
Hexagonal Meal, Tempest Class dinghies, with 39 pts., 
Washington, D.C 

SKIING 

(Alpine Ski tournament. Arapahoe Basin. Dillon, Col.) 
RALPH MILLER, Hanover. N H.. men’s combined title. 
In 5 51.1. 

GLADYS (SKEETER) WERNER, Steamboat Springs. Col., 
women's combined title, in 6:41.7. 

TOM JACOBS. Boulder. Col.. men's open combined. In 
7.11.7. 

SOUASH TENNIS 

H. ROBERT REEVE, NYAC, over Notmen Poster, 15-6, 15- 
8, 15-3. lor nail, singles championship. New York. 

TENNIS 

VIC SEIXAS. Philadelphia, over Luis Ayala. 13-11, 6-4, 
6-3. Montego Bay CC men's singles. Montego Bay. Ja- 

BARBARA BREIT, Los Angeles, over Mrs. Carol Pratt, 12- 
10. 6-2. Montego Bay CC women’s singles, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica. 

VLADISLAV SKONECKI. Poland, over Budge Patty. 6-4, 
6-2, 8 6. men’s inti, singles, Monte Carlo, Monaco 
PAT WARD. England, over Shirley Bloomer. 6-4. 6-2, 
women's inti, singles. Monte Carlo. 

GARDNAR MULLOY. Miami. Fla., and PATTY, over Rob- 
ert Bedartand Don Fontana, 6-2, 4-6, 6-1, 6-8, 6-3. men's 
mil. doubles. Monte Carlo 

TRACK AND FIELD 

BROWNING ROSS, Woodbury. N.J.. Firestone War Vet- 
erans Assn. IS-m. toad race, in 1:24,32, Hamilton, Ont. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

Women are not permitted 
to compete in national 
and international fishing 
tournaments. 

Should they he? 


MRS. FREDERICK R. WEISSMAN, Palm 
Beach 
Housewife 


“No. In England it 
isn’t cricket for a wife 
to call a club to see if 
her husband is there. 
It’s his refuge. That’s 
the way it should be. 
There's only one club like it in the U.S., the 
Whist Club in New York.” 




"Certainly. I’m not re- 
-sponsible for this rule. 
Walter O'Malley had 
it pas.sed when he was 
chairman. He brow- 
beat me and made me 
stand up and be counted when the vote was 
taken. Ladies, write to him with your 
gripes. Address him in care of the Brooklyn 
Oodgers.” 


BILLIE BURKE. Palm Beach 
Actress 


No. Men want to get 
away. Living and ot her 
conditions at sea are 
sally, to say the least. 
Women would be in 
the way. Men would 
have to cater to them. The women who in- 
sist they can compete with men in a tour- 
nament which takes day.s and requires a 
lot of stamina are just fooling themselves." 



FLEET ADM. WILLIAM F. HALSEY, 
New York 
USN, Ret. 


“Do women really 
want to compete? 
Judging by the job 
our Navy Waves do, 
they’d be good com- 
petitors. But think it 
over, ladies. Take a tip from thi-t old .sail- 
or. It gets mighty rough out there some- 
times. I've been told that a .sea.sick lady 
doesn't look too glamorous.” 



BARONESS HELENE DE GRANDCOURT, 
Paris and Now York 
Sociallto 


"No. Fishing is the 
men’s last refuge. 
They want to get away 
from their wives. Can 
you blame them? A 
smart woman won’t 
compete with a man. She'll build up his 
ego while remaining her sweet and femi- 
nine self. Women who catch the biggest 
fish are those who follow this philosophy.” 



COL. EDWARD L. AUSTIN. USA, New Haven 
Profetter of Military 
Science and Tactics, 
Yale University 


"No. The long periods 
which the>sc competi- 
tions require are not 
compatible with femi- 
nine charm. Imagine 
the language when 
someone loses a 600-pound tuna. It’.s no 
place for women when men reveal their 
ba-sic character. Constant re.straint on the 
men would make the fish laugh.” 




"Of course. Women 
welcome the battle of 
the sexes. Men don’t. 
Can’t you gue-ss why? 
To protect male ego. 
To be beaten by a 
woman i.s unthinkable. In fishing that’s a 
strong possibility. Women have a nice sense 
of rhythm and balance and a keen sensi- 
tivity in handling light or heavy tackle.” 


LUIS MUNOZ MARIN, San Juan 

Govarnor of Puerto Rico 


“Of course. In Puerto 
Rico women are ex- 
pert fishermen. They 
add to the enjoyment 
of fishing. And they 
are sporting competi- 
tors. .Alberto Bachman owns a liny island 
here. His hobby is fishing, but his wife and 
daughter trim him regularly. Rather than 
tear his hair out he's proud of them." 
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it’s in style to be comfortable 



NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION : 


Jockey Midway® gives all-day comfort. Exclusive angled front open- 
ing can't gap . . . waistband fits trimly, stays lively longer with heat- 
resistant rubber! Comfort, too. in Jockey undershirt . . . contoured 
long in back, short in front, stays in place ... no bulk! Both garments 
available in cotton, Durene, Celanese acetate or 25% wool. Insist on 
Jockey Midway and undershirt . . . 


Where do you think your 
team will finish 
in the pennant race 
this year? 


UNDERWEAR 


Jockeii 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Many times I think of that moryiing at Camp Mine. 
We have spent the night there, Hillary and I, in our 
little tent at almost 28,000 feet, udiick is the highest 
that men have ever slept. It has been a cold night. 
Hillary’s boots are frozen, ami we are almost frozen 
too. But now in the gray light, when we creep from 
the tent, there is almost no wind. The sky is clear and 
still. And that is good. 

We look up. For weeks, for months, that is all we 
hare done. Look up. And there it is — the top of 
Everest. Only it is different now: so near, so close, 
only a little more than a thousand feel aboi>e ns. It 
is no longer just o dream, a high dream in the sky, but 
a real and solid thing, a thing of rock and snow, that 
men can climb. We make ready. We will climb it. This 
time, with God's help, we will climb on to the end. 

Then / look doian. All the rest of the world is under 
us. To the west, Nuptse; to the south, Lhotse; to 
the east, Makalu: all of them great mountain tops, 
and beyond them hundreds of others, all under us. I 
see that Hillary is looking too, and I point. Below the 
glacier, 16', 000 feet down, you can just see in the gray 
light the old monastery of Thyangboche. 

To Hillary perhaps it does not mean so much. To 
a man from the it is only a far strange place in 
a far strange country. But for me it is home. Beyond 
Thyangboche are the valleys and villages of Solo 
Khmnbu, and there I was born and grew up. On the 
tail hillsides above them I climbed as a boy, tending 
my father’s yaks. Home is close now. I can almost 
stretch out my hand and touch it. But if it is close, it 
is also far. Much farther than 16,000 feet. As we 
strap on our oxygen tanks I think back to the boy, 
so close and so far, who had never heard of oxygen, 
but yet looked up at this mountain and dreamed. 

Then we turn around, Hillary and 1. We begin 
to climb. 

It is many miles and many years that have brought 
me here. 



T hkse are the opening paragraphs of the book 
by the Sherpa, Tenzing Norgay, which Sports 
Illustrated wil! begin publishing next week. In 
four installments Tenzing (in collaboration with 
the distinguished author on mountaineering, James 
Ramsey LTIIman) tells his life, from his childhood 
in far-off Nepal where on clear days he looked up 
and .saw the ultimate peak, Everest, to the day in 
May, 1953. when he stood upon it with Sir Edmund 
Hillary and looked down. For the first time the full 
story is told of the last few minutes of the history- 
making climb. And Tenzing tells too of the world 
he found when he descended — a world at times as 
remote from that to which he was born a.s the 
summit of Everest from the farthest depth of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Our Managing Editor, Sid James, predicts that 
this book, which will be published this summer, 
will rest at the top of the best-seller list for many 
months. Indeed, he thinks it will eventually be 
judged one of the finest books of the 20th century. 

It is a story of high adventure, of the supreme 
achievement of great human beings drawn together 
in a common cause. It is a story of man rising 
above himself. 
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O NCE there was a man named 
George B. Aul^ who was un- 
married. Although he had had some 
awfully dose calls, he had always got 
ofl' the hook. But he was a nervous 
type, and worried for fear he’d get 
mouse-trapped. 

"Slop fretting, George,” said one 
of his fishing companions. “Trade in 
yourcarona 1955 Nash Ambassador. 
Then if some gal gets after you, you 
can hop in the car and head for the 
hills. She can’t catch you, because 


that new Ambassador Jetfire V-8 en- 
gine has 208 horses and is hotter than 
a pistol. And with that wonderful 
Twin Travel Bed arrangement, and 
that huge luggage compartment for 
supplies, you can drive the car back 
in some old logging trail and live right 
in the Nash until it's safe to come out!” 

“Great idea!” said George. "Been 
meaningtogel a Nash anyway.” So he 
bought a '55 model with All-Season 
Air Conditioning*, Airliner Reclining 
Seats, Safety-Vu headlights, the widest 


front scat of any new car and a whole 
slew of other nifty features. 

Up to this time none of the unat- 
tached females in town had paid much 
attention to George, because the fact 
is he wasn’t any great bargain. But as 
soon as he started driving around in a 
Pinin Farina-styled Nash, the girls 
let the air out of his tires and drew 
lots to see who got him, and before 
you could say, "New Scena-Ramic 
windshield," he was standing in 
front of a parson saying, "I do.” 



*l’aleiils appUeJ fur. 


1955 Nash Ambassador Country Club . . , 
with distinctive "Fashion-Tone" colors 
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W KARiNG an Aertex shirt for hot 
weather golf — unless your oppo- 
nent has one. too — is practically cheat- 
ing. Hathaway highly recommends it. 
The fantastic coolness of this English 
fabric, which is washable and shrink- 
proof, is due to its unique weave. 
Every Aertex shirt contains a million 


ventilating windows — all open to the 
air. You can Ian through them, but 
can’t see through them. Superbly tai- 
lored by Hathaway, Aertex pullover 
shirts come in well-bred checks and 
solid colors. Price — $6.95. For the name 
of your nearest store, drop a line to 
C. F. Hathaway. Waterville, Maine. 
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Which safety feature 
could you do ivithout: 


1. Nj^en Blowout Protection 

2 . Perfected Puncture Sealing 

3 . Positive Air-Lock at Rim 

4. Quick, Safe Stops 

\ 

Htlen to Generol T re Sports Time 
Ids with Horry Wlsmeron Mutual Radio 


^GENERAL ^ 

HYGIN 

VTUBflESS TIRE J 
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FOR PEOPLE WHO 



* 7 ^ fOO 


YOU W ILL CAST AT TMi: PEKFOKMANCE 



AM) WHISTLE OAEH THE PRICE 


AiiE Yor a Ii(“ltrr-tli.in-a\e’ra2c <Iriv<‘r Ixiri-d to tlic' with 

aiiluttmlivc ri’^'iniriitulitiny ll llii' »iini« ii|) \<>iir locluif:-. the 
Au-iiii'l •llK)' dUci's )uu an CM iliiig c>ca|)c tnmi ina>s 

rci’iiiii-iiiuiion. 

T(i 'iM- vihal wo moan, imagine ytuir^»'lf niM’otKTtl in one of 
the lleal«-\ ' leatluT-itjilioUlen-il seat>. Vni >larl leerliti" pas lo 
the !'ip. iliial S. I . eaihini-lur', In jii'l lO..) seeutul'. llie record- 
lircakinp. oveilieail \al\i’ engine lioob yon lo <><■ niili’- [)cr Innir! 

|C the lime mui lake ihe second corner, you'll know yon can 
trii*l the fii-l. [•reci'c 'leeriiii' ainl slahle. cul-fooled sn>|)ensioii. 
Amt «oti'( he alone either in vonr onlliii'iasiii. Hacinp expert', 
too. rat)' tin; .Aii'iin-lliMley -IIIO' loj)> in iiuneiucrahilily and 
roadahilil> . 

'Jhis hriclly i' llie kind of hrealh-l.ikine [MTl'orniaiicc you can 


ex[>ecl fnnn the world’s fastest class ”L)’ production car. It’s all 
yours for jn-t fnlK eipiipjieil. .And this cotnplel*- price 

ini hides ctisloiii features like healei . defi'i islei . o\ ei ill i \ e. lai liiiiu- 
elei. easilv erected all-ucaliier top, and knock-on wire tthccU 
at no cMra cosi! 


SKI'; ) oi |{ M SUN 
1)1, \T.KIt niDAV for 
a 'nHl-sa»isf>5na Ic'l 
drive in the IV.sa 

Au'lii.-Heiilcv -too*. 


I o o 


Th.- M SI IN MOTOR rOMP.WY.r.iit. (Kns ) 
AI.SIIX not St;:t7.a9W,S7lhSl..Nr« V.HL19 
triiili-nirii: »eii<I mrarnpy of your ucw 

Lroi'liuic uQ tiac Viiilin llralry *100'. 


I'Kiyr .\AMi- .on rnoKfxs aiorr 


Till- At M I.N Md'J'tin I;(IMI‘\NV. I.lJ. (Ei.ulun.l) At 'S TIN IIOl SK, 27.29 We-i 57ili Sirrei. N.-w Vi.fli 19. N. Y. 

OviMilian UliLc; Jlie .XLSIIA MOlUK i.O.MJ',\iSt ■ (tiAci.iaa^ LlJ. 7Jt Cliuccli Slrvn'l. ruri.iilo, OiiiariOa 
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"STAND BY TO COME ABOUT" si-tul- 
tli'' iiaiitiriil niiivrc rii.it.c‘t rn(n urtli 

lii' Bi-ll tlit ll<i\vt-ll ]()iiuii \ut<> l.iuiil. ll' liM- 
can catch tin- cn-\>'- ‘iilit-'i-i ctnl 


olii'ilifiicc i>r sliiw ill"' iiintion. \Ia;ia/in<- 
hiiicN in '^ci'oiii/'. A/cti |o\i- v|K,t(<. Jill 
fill the 20()-A hrcuiix' it' -marl 
niaU'lic- it- -liarji jici fm ni.iin c. 


experience leads to Bells- Howell 


X 



Homtir tcmur ah'iHd isst 
•lo|{. IU H.,K. ll(..r 17 Y.,... 
oi I’mnc'c rin" t n'll r ilml i-nn 
t" llu' Mcitii>n I’ll Imlii-iiy 
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EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


The shifting odds • The presidential pitchers • The happy 
golfer • No place to hot-rod • Indoor sports lose playing 
fields • To catch trout in Milwaukee * Gentleman jockey 


ENOUGH SAID 

A EUPHORIC FALI.OUT drifted across 
the country, saturating the base- 
ball community. League officials loved 
owners, owners loved managers, man- 
agers spoke highly of players, and 
Casey Stengel talked pleasantly to a 
photographer. It was a time of year 
when even the Kansas City fans, en- 
joying a heady sniff of major league 
basebaiJ without yet having to swallow 
a performance by the Athletics, dreamt 
of finishing seventh. 

Expert opinion prevailed that Cleve- 
land would retain its American League 
pennant and meet Milwaukee in the 
World Series. In Las Vegas, where the 
prophets back their predictions with 
hard cash, the odds were out and went 
like this: 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 


Giants 

6-5 

Indians 

Even 

Dodgers 

7-5 

Yankee.s 

6-5 

Braves 

7-2 

White Sox 

5 1 

Cardinals 

lo-I 

Red Sox 

20-1 

Redlegs 

1-5-1 

Tigers 

20-1 

Phillies 

15 I 

Senators 

20 1 

Cubs 

50-1 

Orioles 

100-1 

Pirates 

50-1 

Athletics 

100-1 


If it’s any comfort, Las Vegas last 
year picked the winning Indians and 
Giants to finish second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

THE FIRST PITCH 

T_Tavin‘g learned his lesson in 1953 
when he came near mussing the 
event in favor of golf, Dwight Eisen- 
hower once more opened the baseball 


season. Standing in the flag-draped 
Presidential box in Washington. Ike 
faced the cameras and assembled ball- 
players. pounded his glove and lobbed 
a pitch to Infielder Pete Hunnells. 

The first first-ball pitcher was a port- 
ly right-hander from Cincinnati named 
William Howard Taft, who threw from 
under a tall silk hat his first time out. 
The year was 1910, and Taft opened 
the baseball season at the request of 
Ban Johnson, president of the Ameri- 
can League. Johnson thought the Pres- 
idential appearance would give a lift 
to sagging attendance, and it did. 
Twelve thousand fans— a record Wash- 
ington turnout— were on hand to cheer 
Taft and the baseball Senators. Al- 


though Taft’s ample girth was not pro- 
hibitive for a pitcher, as Fred Fitz- 
simmons and Hugh Casey later proved 
in competition, he was wild. Having 
shed his gray kid gloves, he wound up 
and let fly towards Catcher Gabby 
Street, who was waiting at home plate. 
To everyone’s surprise, the ball sailed 
off to starboard and into the glove of 
Pitcher Walter Johnson, who was ob- 
serving the event from the mound. 

Two years later an enterprising 
pitcher named Clark Griffith took 
over the management of the Washing- 
ton club. He asked Taft to repeat the 
opening-pitch ceremony, and the Pres- 
ident obliged with a performance that 
coniittued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

Bookies in Philadelphia (Blinky Palermo’s home ground-si, Wilmington and Trenton were 
simultaneous!)' deluged with bets on underdog Tony DeMarco just a few hours before 
X-t favorite, Johnny Saxton, lost the title to Tony In Boston . . . Eddie Arcaro 
got a lO-day suspension for carelcs.s riding at Bowie, Md., will be unable to ride Nashua 
in his heralded encounter with Summer Tan in the Wood Memorial his replacement 
will be Ted Atkinson . . . 17-yoar-oId Swimmer Shelley Mann, who recovered from a dis- 
appointing performance at the Pan-Am Games by gulping vitamin pills and reading both 
The Poirer of PoKilive Thinking and a Donald Duck comic book, re-e.scabli.shed herself as 
the holiest L'.S. woman swimmer by a triple victory (100- and 250-yard freestyle, the 400- 
yard individual medley i in the Woman’s National AAU meet at Daytona Beach . . . col- 
lege rowing begins this week (Navy meets Princeton, Columbia meets Rutgers) with 
ea.siern experts, among them Coach Rusty Callow, author of Navy’s three-year winning 
streak, touting Cornell as the "crew of the year” . . . U.S. Olympic prospects i for 1960) 
received a boo.st when a North Phoenix, Ariz. high school sophomore named Jim Brewer 
pole-vaulted 13 feet 9*5 inches in his hare feel . . . meanwhile, Olympic Official Avery 
Brundage bluntly complained tin Brisbane) that Australian prcparation.s for the 19.56 
games are lagging badly . . . The Ma,slersgoIf tournament dramatized indomitable Ben 
llogan'sage (42) and aches — he limped noticeably a.s Winner Cary MiddlecolT pulled out 
to a seven-stroke lead in the final round . . . the Fort Wayne Pistons, who have never 
won a basketball game in SjTacuse, had to play four of seven NBA champion.ship gamas 
there against the Syracuse Nationals and lost the title (natch) four games to three. 
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roiitiniied frum page Vi 

showed marked improvement in his 
control. 

Clark Grittith has ol)serv«‘d 44 first 
pitches by eight Wliite House hurlers 
and 11 by Vice Presidents -summotied 
from the hull pen when the President 
was unavailable. Of these, Griltilh rales 
austere Woodrow Wilson as the most 
genuine ball fan. During the closing 
years of his life, when he was crippled 
by a stroke, Wilson frequently drove 
to the ball park and watched the game 
from the tonneau of his car parked 
near the right-field fence. Griflith gen- 
erally sent an idle player out that way 
to protect Wilson from errant fly halls. 

Warren Harding displayed the only 
real Presidential fireball, but he had a 



head .start. Back in Marion, Ohio, 
Harding once owned a ball team of his 
own. Calvin Coolidge could take base- 
ball or leave it alone, preferably the 
latter, and he looked as uncomfortable 
trying to throw a baseball as he did in 
the feathered headdress of an Indian 
chief. However. Mrs. Coolidge loved 
the game and always marked her score- 
card diligently. Once at a World Series 
game between the Senators and Giants, 
Coolidge started to leave early, but 
Mrs. Coolidge grabbed his coat tail 
and hauled him back into his seat. 

Like Wilson, Herbert Hoover once 
managed his college ball team (Stan- 
ford', so he had more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the game. Hoover’s 
throwing was both slow and wild, and 
twice he completely missed the crowd 
of players assembled in front of the 
Presidential box (by that lime it was 
customary for the players to .scramble 
for the first pitch, with the winner tak- 
ing the ball to the President for an 
autograph I. On both those occasions 
the ball was retrieved by an umpire, 
who was allowed to keep it. 

Naturally. Franklin Roosevelt threw 
in more first ball.s (eight) than anyone 
else. He wa.s exceptionally wild for a 
right-hander, once hilling the camera 
of one of the vast battery of photog- 
raphers who always a.s.semble in front 
of the Presidential box for the rite. The 
ball bounced into the hands of a cop 
who kept it. Roosevelt was not a ball 
park regular, but he could talk about 
baseball knowledgeably and frequent ly 
discussed the slate of the Senators with 


Grillith. A few days before he died he 
said to (iriffith : “I feel just like a base- 
ball club would feel going into the 
ninth inning when they had only eight 
men to play the game.” 

Harry Truman, whose boyhood ath- 
letics were restricte<l by poor eyesight, 
threw ihe ball awkwardly, but he had 
one edge over all other opening-day 
pitchers: he was ambidextrous. He 
used to get laughs by crossing up the 
photographers and throwing from the 
side they least expected. Bess Truman 
and Margaret were the fans in the Tru- 
man family, although Harry enjoyed 
the afternoons in the F^residential box 
with his family and White House pals. 

In scolding Eisenhower for his failure 
to put the 19.5‘1 opener on his schedule, 
Washington Po»l Sports Editor Bus 
Ham summed up the meaning of the 
opening day at Griflith Stadium. “It 
lets the entire nation know it is now 
time to play ball.” 

BII-LY JOE, 1955 

A t Augusta’s !\Ia.ster.<? Tournament 
■ the sensation of last year’s event, 
Billy .loe Patton, played himself out of 
the running on the first round with a 79 
and subsequently became just another 
player — almost. The difference implied 
in the "almost” was twofold. First, 
throughout his remaining three rounds 
Billy Joe, while never catching fire, al- 
ways was escorted by a fairly large- 
sixed gallery of golf fans who had never 
before seen the young man from Mor- 
ganton in action and were naturally 
curious to observe “The Golfer of 
19.54.” And second, the man they 
watched, scoring so unsensationally, 
was still Billy Joe Patton, an extraor- 
dinary guy able to ride out disappoint- 
ment with the same expressive poise 
with which he handled the sudden fame 
that came his way a year ago. 



FIRST FLIGHT 

Tin' maimlnr's 
So lo)igt r Ivnttc; 

See how he unam 
Above Ihe fence! 

— Irwin L. Stkin 


At the end of his first round, as Billy 
Joe walked off the course, he came 
upon a covey of reporters. "Say,” he 
called over wilh humor in his voice. “I 
don’t notice you fellows tagging after 
me for my life story after that 79.” 
The next day, as he approached the 
first tee to begin hi.s second round, a 
friend in the gallery called him over to 
introduce a Billy Joe fan from the 
West Coast who wished him a very hot 
round. "I doubt very much if 1 have 
one in my system,” Patton replied. 
“You're just a year too late,” 

Since many golf fan.s are inclined to 
be critical when a publicized star scores 
well into the 70s let alone fails to hole 
out five-irons, some of the spectalor.s 
who saw William J. Patton for the first 
time may have felt let down. The ma- 
jority didn’t. The amateur from Mor- 
ganton always manages to get acros.s. 
“I sure wished I could have got roll- 
ing,” he sighed when the tournament 
was over, “hut a fellow tike me who 
plays in streaks has to take the cold 
with the hot. That’s really the way it 
goes for all of us, and any man who 
tangles with golf learns that he can’t 
allow his play in any one tournament 
to mar his enjoyment of the game. 

“I just hope I’m a few degrees nearer 
the boiling point when we play those 
Walker Cup matches in Scotland. I 
could be. I hear there’s hardly any 
shrubbery at all to get into on St. 
Andrews.” 

THE ROARING ROAD 

^NK OK the first American hot- 
roilders was a man named William 
K. Vanderbilt, founder of the \'ancler- 
bilt Cup Races (1904 -37), which de- 
prived Long Island potato farmers of 
their highway rights and riled them to 
the point of rebellion until they dis- 
covered that they coultl charge $25 a 
car for parking space to those who 
wanted to gape at the racers. On a 
recent night the ghost of William K. 
was heard to emit a low, throaty growl, 
much like that of a car with a cutout 
muffler, as New Jersey police grappled 
with the hot-rod problem and in doing 
so arrested (52 hot-rodders. 

-New Jersey i.s .so IrafBc-laden that all 
its highways are heavily traveled. 
Route 72, though, the main highway 
from Philadelphia to the Jersey shore, 
is one of the state’s few lightly trav- 
eled roads during the winter months 
and especially at night. It has, further- 
more, a straight stretch of some 14 
miles, ideal for hot-rodding. 

The stretch has been so used. The 
murmuring pines of Burlington County 
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have been bending low lo the whoosh 
of speeding cars. The sleep of those 
who li\’e along Route 72 has been rav- 
aged by the roar of racing engines. 

But the stale police were unable to 
catch the rodders at it. The racers, 
with an eye to safety and for the ap- 
pearance of speed cops, were informed 
by signals from a railroad overpass 
whenever police appeared or traffic 
impeded the road. It worked fine until 
State Trooper Leonard Miller stepped 
out onto the road and waved a fla.sh- 
lighl at a couple of on-rushing cars. 
Brake.s squealed and the drivers came 
to a dutiful, abashed halt- Other troop- 
ers then rounded up 61 men and a 
young woman who was gallantly re- 
leased as a mere spectator. Most were 
either racers or dockers. They, too, 
were released, on their own recogni- 
zance. pending the drawing up of 
charges. The dockers may present 
something of a legal problem. What can 
a docker be accused of? 

New Jersey now for the first time 
encounters a puzzle which has been 
solved quite simply in other states, 
starling with California, where police 
for years have cooperated with the 
hot -rodders, providing tracks and drag- 
strip.s on which they can race to their 
engines' content. The Automobile 
Timing Association of .\merica and 
similar groups have worked tosystema- 
tize the sport, establishing safely rules 
and cla.ssifiration standards for racing. 
It has worked out very well in Cali- 
fornia. Illinois, Ohio, Texas, New York, 
Michigan, Oregon, Washington, Flor- 
ida and other states. 

Furthermore, the dignity of the 
hot-rodder has been elevated in the 
public eye, sometimes inclined to .see 
him as a speed maniac. The ATAA has 
come up with a definition of him which 
goes, a little stuffily, (ike this: 

“A law-abiding mechanical hobbyist 
who alters his vehicle to give it in- 
creased .safety and better perform- 
ance.” While the definition might ea.s- 
ily fit a cyclist who puts snow tires on 
his hike, it serves to distinguish the 
hot-rodder from the shot-rodder: "A 
lawless, speed-crazy motorist who races 
his souped-up car on public streets, 
recklessly endangering the lives of pe- 
destrians and other motorists.” 

What the .ATAA wants is for states 
like New Jersey to give their hot- 
rodders a few fundamental facilities 
where they can. without surreptitious- 
ness, try out their ideas for mechanical 
improvement of their cars. One of the 
fundamentals is a drag-strip— a half- 
mile paved area, four lanes wide— 
where the rodders can test their cars in 


competition. In many areas unused air- 
ports, some of which were abandoned 
after World War II, have proved ideal. 

PARLOR GAMES & FREE BEER 

"VIEW York is full of people who 
care deeply about night harness 
races. When the season opened at 
Westbury, L.I. on April I, an enter- 
prising TV station 40 miles away in 
Newark, N.J. soon began telecasting 
the whole card, eight races a night. 

This was .smart promotional ingenu- 
ity, all right, but it hardly deserves to 
be ranked with the real ingenuity dis- 
played by a number of gaming entre- 
preneurs (on police blotters they are 
defined more simply as bookies i who 
took the tidings from Newark as a sig- 
nal to emerge from the cracks of Man- 
hattan’s sidewalks and venture forth 
into the lucrative world of television 
entertainment. The bookies put some 
solid thinking into the state of harness 
racing and television, and out of their 
whirling brains came a tlandy scheme 
to save all race-goers a lot of trouble: 
Why not hold the nightly trotting ses- 
sions in their own parlors? 

Likely recruits for these peaceful, re- 
laxing evenings-at-home were roped in 
from bus terminals or from taxi drivers 
or from a crew of game guys and dolls 
who simply love to bet— and would, 
even if it were only on the outcome of a 
turtle race in Times Square. 

Stune of the gaming parlors, so the 
report goes, really put on the dog on 
racing nights. The host, who was never 
too busy to take his guests' betting 
money, graciously offered his visitors 
free beer and cold cuts, and between 
races those who weren’t tackling sta- 
tistics for the next heal were cordially 


invited to pass the time with a dance 
step or two. Meanwhile, a well-condi- 
tioned running accomplice at the track 
would gallop (no trotter hei to the 
nearest phone after each race and Hash 
the official payoff to his television head- 
quarters. One payoff over, all hands 
would squint into their wide screen 
all over again — and again and again 
through half the night. 

But. alas, thi.s was all too good to 
last. It took le.ss than one week for 
alert Sportswriter Jimmy Cannon of 
the New York /‘o.sl to learn of the par- 
lor doings and break the story of how 
gamblers were putting television lo 
busy but illegal use. Westbury officials 
may have known something besides a 
harness whip was in the wind, too, for 
attendance had been down to 

5,000 since the telecasting began. From 
now on the Newark .station will tele- 
vise only one race a night — a situation 
which leaves the gaming set the alter- 
native of learning to enjoy more living- 
room dancing or getting their money 
out to Westbury in person. 

INDOOR IZAAK WALTON 

TT IS H.^RD not to feel that Jerome 

Anthony Cefalii, 19, is the most 
fiendishly efficient indoor trout fisher- 
man in the world, resounding though 
that claim may sound. There can be no 
doubt at all, however, that he is the 
undisputed champion indoor trout 
snaffler of Milwaukee, Wis. In fact, he 
has been barred from the fishing pool 
of the Milwaukee SoilitieVa annual 
sports show (50^ for 1.5 minutes of 
dabbling a fly over stage-struck hatch- 
ery trout' on the grounds of being a 
public nuisance. 

cn7itinue<l on next page 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from patjr 15 

Most fishprmen shuddpr at the idea 
of standing over a sports-show pool sur- 
rounded by giggling housewives and 
pushing teen-agers and fishing with a 
four-foot line and a limp fly. Not Jerry. 
Most of the hou.sewives and teen-agers 
discover that the trout are too startled 
by public life to do more i han roll their 
eyes in horror. But Jerry has learned 
ways of charming them. The thing to 
do. he says, is pick a while fly. Drop it 
behind a swimming fish (a trout who is 
simply (inning will noi leed let it sink, 
yank it along parallel to the intended 
victim and then at a 45® angle past his 
nose. Twitch it enticingly. The trout 
will grab it. 

In his three years of utilizing this 
technique at the .SVn/Jwrfs annual show 
alone Jerry has practically cleaned out 
the trout concession, its fish, its prizes, 
its good will toward men. In 195^1 he 
won a free vacation and spent it fi.shitig 
tor trout. Last year he won a $2, .500 log 
cabin (for catching a two-pound four- 
ounce rainbow), a Minnesota canoe trip 
(for catching another big fi.sh' and a 
week in northern Wisconsin (during 
which he and a pal caught 72 walleyed 
pike in three days i. This year he won a 
free trip to Las Vegas and three one- 
week vacations in northern Wiscon.sin 
for having made the biggest catches 
on three different day.s. 

It was not easy. Jerry showed up as 
soon as the show opened in the morn- 
ing, bought a ticket, fished his 15 min- 
utes, bought another ticket and waited 
in line for a place at the pool again. He 
fished nearly 10 hours a day, lived on 
hot dogs and spen t some $50 for tickers. 
He caught more than 100 trout (which 
he cleaned meticulously and gave away 
to family and friends^ before he was 
approached on the third hour of the 
seventh day and asked to turn in hi.s 
rod and depart. But Jerry was in- 
censed. So was his family. They hired 
a lawyer who got a court order rest rain- 
ing the pool operators from restraining 
Jerry from fishing during the last days 
of the show. The operators, apparently 
driven to distraction, barred him any- 
how. As the show closed, the lawyer 
prepared to seek damages for the “em- 
barrassment and humiliation” caused 
his client. Jerry was pretty sore. Jerry 
is a fellow who likes to fi.sh. 

HORSE RACE: PARIS. SPRING 

O N A SOFT spring afternoon, the 
prospect of handsome (Iroup Cap- 
tain Peter Townsend up in a race at 


Maisons-Laflitte was enough to make 
the heart of Parts skip a romantic 
beat. It did. When the gentlemen jock- 
eys trooped to the scales of the half- 
timbered old Norman paddock the area 
was a crush of happy, misty-eyed faces, 
mostly young and pretty. 

“Qu'il eM beau,” emanated from a 
hundred pretty throats. “Win it for 
Margaret.” It seemed highly appropri- 
ate that one of the horses entered in the 
event, the :l-million-franc Prix Henri 
de Vt^sian, was a filly named Princesse 
Charmante (owned, however, by Prince 
Aly KhanJ. 

Though he had ridden in races for 
gentlemen jockeys at Brussels, to 
which he was brusquely transferred as 
air attache in the British embassy as 
soon as rumors about his friendship 
with Princess Margaret reached print, 
Townsend was making his Paris debut. 
Rising early on race day, he drove to 
Maisons-T.aflitte and had a look at his 
mount, a good-looking dappled gray 
named Nemrod. Then he changed into 
boots and a sweater and breezed two 
horses in exercise. The railbirds clucked 
approvingly: “Mats Irh Inen. Strong 
arms and a good .seat.” 

As a matter of fact, Townsend is 
rated good with a horse, a dog or a 
gun, and in 1950 he placed second in 


the King's Cup air race while flying 
Princess Margaret’s plane. As equerry 
to King George VI he charmed the 
sports-loving king and the rest of the 
British royal family with his abilities 
as a crack shot and a raconteur about 
dogs and hunting. 

By race time Nemrod, owned by 
Caro! Hanna of London, was a 5 4 fa- 
vorite. The distance, 1.800 meters, was 
right for him, but in view of doubts 
about his ability in soft going it was 
suggested that sentimental bets had 
something to do with the short odds. 

The Prix de Vesian started on the 
far side of the turf track. It was a 
sunny, warm day, but the going under- 
foot was heavy. 

After milling behind the wire the 
horses broke in a bunch— except for 
Nemrod. He wa.s far back, .^fler two 
furlongs, Townsend and Nemrod still 
were running last. Then Town-send 
took his mount inside at the head of 
the stretch, and in the stretch it was 
Dojana first, Princesse Charmante sec- 
ond, with Nemrod closing fast. 

In a driving finish Nemrod clipped 
Dojana by a liead, with Prince.sse Char- 
mante third. 

“He came, we saw him and he con- 
quered.” wrote the ordinarily crisp 
Paris Turf. 


SPECTACLE 

CARY CASHES IN 

Dr. Cary Middlecoff, the Masters winner, waited out his birdies 
and conquered lovely Augusta National, one of golf’s works of art 


During mo.st of tho four days at Augu.sta, weather and ski)] joined 
to satisfy the most particular golfing appetites. Sunlight i)laying 
through the tall pines wove pattern.s of light and shadow across the 
rolling land.scape of Bob Jone.s’.s dream course. Dr. Cary Middlwotf 
received a congratulatory buss from pretty Mrs. Frank Clement, 
wife of the governor of Tennessee, who stood generously a.side. lie 
played a safe and sane game from the start, yet on his second round 
the birdies began to fall, and Middlecoff’s resulting 65 became the 
second lowe.st score in Masters history. From then on he was never 
threatened, and he finished with a comfortable .seven-stroke lead 
over runner-up Ben Hogan (sec folloiving two pagen). For the more 
than 30,000 fan.s and 78 golfers, the Masters proved, as usual, to be 
the highlight of the winter’.s golf. For a running account of the play 
by Herbert Warren Wind, a short word sketch of Master 
Middlecoff and more pictures of the now champion, turn to page 58. 

PHOTOUBAl’HS BY JAY LEVITON 
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LAME, WEARY AND FOUR STROKES OFF THE PACE, BEN HOGAN LEANS ON HIS PUTTER AND WATCHES 
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LLOYO MANGRUM CHIR AT 16th AS SHADOWS FROM THE TALL PINES FALL ON THE AGING CHAMP 
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RITE OF SPRING SINCE 1910— THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. OPENS THE BASEBALL SEASON 


THEY ALL PUT KANSAS CITY LAST 

Surgoon Smith does a deft exploratory operation on the soft underbelly 
of the American League, caustically drags forth a burgeoning fact the 
league has chosen to ignore: the item it is richest in is Very Bad Teams 


S PRiN’fi anti the ballplayers were 
creeping north on reluctant feet, 
scenting the air with peach blossoms, ar- 
nica and sweat. Businessmen lunching 
together in New York argued baseball 
and challenged one another to hand- 
icap the pennant races, as thousands 
of others may have been doing at the 
same moment in a hundred other cities. 

There were 10 at the table in New 
York. When they had drawn up their 
foreca.sts for the American I^eague. five 
had the Yankees on top and the Indians 
second; five had Cleveland on top and 
New York second: all had the White 
So.x third: all placed Kansas City la.st. 

These were amateur handicappers, 
which means they could he misguided, 
though probably not so grievously mis- 
informed as the professionals whose 
opinions gel published. Yet amateur or 
pro, their Delphic doodling called 
sharply to attention a fact which the 
American League prefers to ignore: 

From third place down, there isn’t 
any American League race. The league 
is out of joint like a contortionist’s 
sacroiliac, unbalanced like the books 
of a horse-playing bank teller. 

To put it with uncharitable candor, 
within less than two years two fraii- 


by RED SMITH 

chises have died and gone to Baltimore 
and Kansas City, whose resemblance 
to Heaven is superficial; as far a.s cham- 
pionship pretensions go, all but three 
are strictly from Saskatoon. 

It is difficult to say how this came 
about in a league that used to go 
around busting its buttons with smug 
pride in its acknowledged superiority 
to the older National League. Maybe 
that smug pride is the answer: Ameri- 
can Leaguers have been living in the 
past. They still think of their lodge in 
terms of Babe Ruth and Ty Cobb and 
Connie Mack, and while they preened 
themselves they were left behind. 

Finding themselves in trouble, the 
owners have resorted to the oldest, 
seediest dodge known to the heads of 
poor ball clubs. They have taken to 
firing the manager. 

As this .season begin.s, only two of 
the eight teams are under the direction 
of the men who managed them last 
year. Casey Stengel, a bandy-legged 
godling, remains in New Y ork where he 
has become a tourist attraction like the 
Radio City Music Hall or the Empire 
State Building. A1 Lopez, whose In- 
dians won the pennant last season, re- 
turns to Cleveland. 


Paul Richards, whose White Sox 
finished third, tjuit Chicago to make 
better money as general manager and 
field manager in Baltimore. The five 
other managers got fired because their 
employers could think of no belter 
way to make the fans believe they 
were trying. 

Here's how the brains are distribut- 
ed; Marty Marion’s intellect now oper- 
ates on behalf of the White Sox; Bucky 
Harris does the thinking for Detroit; 
Mike Higgins i.s apprentice genius in 
Boston ; Charley Dressen’s gray matter 
belongs to Washington; Lou Bou- 
dreau's skull encases most of the Kan- 
sas City talent. 

All are gifted men, lacking nothing 
cotiliniied on page 23 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 

KasciiuM's opening day found the hobble- 
gum season in full stride, small collectors 
scurrying everywhere in their determina- 
tion to get every trading card available, 
including the choice selection of Ameri- 
can I/caguers pre.senled on the opposite 
page (courtesy Topps Chewing (ium, Inc.) 
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HAL SMITH catcher BUTmORE ORIOLES 


ERRIs fain tsibase DETROIJTISERS 
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Height: 5'10‘ j 
Weight 180 
BatS: Right 
ThfOwi. Right 
Home: 

Cleveland. Ohio 
Born 

March 1. 1925 
c 0 * 


One of the most feared power hit- 
ters in Baseball. "Flip" placed 
high among the R.B.I. leaders last 
season. It was the'Sth straight 
year he's chased more than 100 
runs across the plate. In '53. Al 
was the first man unanimously 
voted the Most Valuable Player! 
In his first full season at Cleve- 
land, he led the League with 37 
Homers and has twice captured 
the R.B.I. Crown (1952-1953). 
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^ handsome farmer Bucknell 

' J University Baseball Star began 

' like a "house afire” last year with 

Height 6'2‘-^'' a 12-3 record by July! Bob has 
Weight. 207 the ability to scatter his oppon- 
Throws Right ents' hits and bear down when 
Bats: Right the pressure is on. He joined the 
Home: Sox in '53 after a brilliant year 

Rochester, N Y at Syracuse where he racked up 
Born: 20 Wins. Starting as a Yankee 

Aug 4, 1922 farmhand he's pitched for Kansas 
wMMiiiusx Newark and Binghamton. - 
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; 4 formerly a relief pitcher. ''Sully" 

left the Red Sox bull pen last 
year to take over a starting role. 
It proved to be one of the most 
successful Boston experiments 
since the Tea Party! He led the 
Throws: Right Sox mound staff in almost every 
Bats: Right department including Most Shut- 
Home; outs (31 Most Complete Games 

Burbank, Calif. (I l| Best ERA. and Victories. 
Born: Frank joined Boston late 1 

Jan 23, 1930 and earned 1 Win, ^ 


Reight;S'7'/5' 
Weight: 210 
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Roy found a home with the Sena- 
tors last year and showed his 
gratitude by leading the team in 
Homers and R.B.I. 's. He placed 
6tb in the American League for 
driving in runs and had a terrific 
Throws Right .446 Slugging Average. Roy broke 
Home: with Hannibal in '47. and showed 

SI Louis, Mo. his terrific power by leading the 
Boifl. League in Runs, Hits, Homers and 

Nov 18. 1926 R.B.I.'s. In '49 with the Browns, 
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Height 6'3' 
Weight. 195 
Throws. Right 
Bats Right 
Home 

Bethpage. N Y 
Born- 

July 5, 1931 


Arnold returned from 2 years in 
the Army last season, rarin' to 
go! Not only was he the "winning- 
est" pitcher on the A’s staff but 
“he posted the team's best E.R.A. 
Signed to an A's cwitract after 
a sensational schoolboy record, 
Arnold won 9 games at West Palm 
Beach in '50, and followed with 
12 Wms at Lincoln m '51 He's 
one of the most promising young 
pitchers in the A. L. i,|„i,S,„usA 
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8 1 The Orioles hope that Hal will 

/ add plenty of hits to the lineup 

' in '55. Judging by his Minor 

Heighl- 6' League record, there's every rea- 
Weighl 195 son to believe he won't disap- 
Sals Right point them. Hal balled .363 for 
Thiows:Righl Newark in '50 with 108 R.B.I.'s. 
Home Imcoln At Quincy in '51 he hit .308 and 
Pk.Mich batted .Ml for Birmingham in 

Born; '53. Last season he was the star 

Dec 7, 1930 of the Amer. Assoc, and he won 
P<cjiH^,nus* the Batting Title. ' 
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Baltimore m 04. une ot the most 
Height: 6'2'' lalked-about newcomers, he has 
Weight- 215 a bullet-like fast ball that helped 
Throws: Right him rank as No. 1 Strikeout 
Bats Right artist in the A.L. last year. Bob 
Home- Tioy, III joined the Browns in '51 and 
Born ■ alter two years in the Army, he 
Sept 19. 1930 returned to register 61 Strike- 
w.niSa’.'nus* innings in '53. 
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RED SMITH 

coulinurd from page 20 

save ballplayers. Five of them figure 
to be lonely men this summer, pretty 
generally ignored while the fans wateh 
New York, Cleveland and Chicago. 
What of the.se three? Well, take the 
Indians first, since they are defend- 
ing champions. 

Chances are there is no such title as 
"world’s greatest baseball scout.” If 
there were, nobody would have a 
stronger claim to it than slick, sly Cy 
Slapiiicka of the Indians. He is a re- 
formed pitcher who, according to the 
soundest authorities, knows all there 
is to know of the art of doctoring a 
baseball to make it do tricks which 
di.scourage and disconcert batsmen. 

Years ago this adroit operator wont 
out to Van Meter, Iowa, and there he 
found a farm boy who could do by ac- 
cident all the things Slapnicka knew 
could be done to a baseball by design. 
This furrow-jumper’s name is Bob Fel- 
ler. maybe the greatest pitcher of our 
time and certainly one of the best in 
any era. 

A couple of years ago Slapnicka came 
upon a cop in Lake Worth, Fla., who 
told him about a boy, transplanted 
from Long Island, who was pitching for 
the local high school. Ultimately Slap- 
nicka gave this kid a $60,000 bonus to 
join the Cleveland organization. The 
kid is coming up this year and already 
the headlines are acclaiming him. 

He is Herb Score, currently the most 
important .single addition that has 
been made to the American League. 
He won 22 games for Indianapolis last 
year and set an .■\merican Association 
record with 330 strike-outs. In e.Khibi- 
tion games this spring he awed the 
Criants with his fast ball. 

Not once in a decade is a rookie 
pitcher the key man in a pennant race. 
Score doesn’t have to be, Cleveland al- 
ready had the most formidable pitch- 
ing staff in the league. Add Score to a 
group that includes Bob Lemon, Early 
Wynn, Mike (Jarcia, Art Houtteman, 
Bob Feller, Don Mos.si, Hal New- 
houser and Ray Narleski. There’s no 
crew to compare with that. 

The unreasonably articulate Dres- 
sen, who feels it incumbent on him to 
speak well of the Wa.shington club be- 
cause nobody else will, has brushed off 
Cleveland’s prospects with the remark 
that "it all depends on how far Kiner 
has went back.” 

Fact is, Ralph Kiner is another ad- 
dition to the Indians. Whatever ability 
this muscular character may have left. 


no matter how far he has went back, 
it is ability that Cleveland did not pos- 
sess last year. This is the same team 
that won 111 games in 19.54, plus 
Score, plus Kiner. In the World Series 
these slow-footed, brawny aborigines 
didn’t look like the Indians who fought 
at Little Big Horn, but there isn’t a 
real tough Custer in the whole Ameri- 
can League. 

CASEY STENGEL'S PRAYER 

Defeated last season when old age 
caught up with their best players, the 
Yankee.s didn’t go sit on a rock and 
cry. They went instead to Baltimore 
and got two pitchers, Bob Turley and 
Don Larsen, and a shortstop named 
Bill Hunter. 

Turley is young and strong and fust 
and willing. Larsen is big and young 
and strong. Hunter is today what he 
was when the Browns brought him out 
of the minors two years ago, an infield- 
er of unfulfilled promise. Even for the 
hale of players they got in exchange, 
the Orioles hated to give up Turley 
and Hunter. They were willing, to the 
point of eagerness, to give up Larsen. 

When the New York training camp 
opened, Stengel didn’t know who his 
regular shortstop would be, counted on 
Bob Grim and Whitey Ford a.s his first 
two pitchers, hoped Turley would be 


the Number Three man, counted on 
Ed Lopat as Number Five and prayed 
for guidance in the search for Number 
Four. 

Starting the season now, he knows 
exactly what he knew then, and he’s 
still praying. 

New York won 103 games last year, 
enough for a pennant when somebody 
else doesn’t win 111. The White Sox 
won 94, enough for a pennant if no- 
body wins 95. The Chicago situation is 
not unlike that of the Yankees: there’s 
been a bit added here, a bit there, and 
it may or may not he enough. 

If Walt Dropo can play first base, 
if George Kell is physically sound at 
third, if Chicago’s pitchers are as good 
as they have boon in the past, then 
the White Sox have a solid, balanced 
club, a bona fide contender. 

That’s the league. 

In Boston they talk about Ted Wil- 
liams— will he play or go fishing? The 
fans and newspapers don’t know, the 
club doesn’t know, and if Williams 
knows he isn’t telling. 

In Detroit and Washington and Bal- 
timore they just talk. In Kansas City 
the rookie owner, Arnold Johnson, 
talks about the million he has on hand 
to spend for ballplayers. One of these 
days somebody will overhear him, and 
lake the million. e_n_o) 
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Turn page for Si’s preview of the American League season 


PREVIEW 



AMERICAN LEAGUE BASEBALL 


Keep a sharp eye on the jokers in the second deck, the teams that lie 
down and play dead. They have the final say on who wins the pennant 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


championship Indians of ’54? The ad- 
dition of Mossi, Narleski and New- 
houser lo the relief pitching staff? The 
revitalization of starting pitchers Fel- 
ler and Houtteman? Yes, of course. 
Pitching was the difference. But only 
where application of improved pitch- 
ing had clear and direct results. 

THE KEY TO THE PENNANT 

Against the Yankees and the White 
Sox, improved pitching notwithstand- 
ing, the Indian’s won-and-lost record 
showed no change whatsoever. But 
against the other five teams. ... In 
'53 when the Yankees won 75 games 
from the weak clubs, the Indians won 
only 70, In '54 when the Yankees won 
77 from the weak clubs, the Indians 
won a smothering 89. The key to losing 
or winning the pennant obviously lay 
deep in the second division. 

So, despite gay references lo two 
American Leagues — one a three-team 
fight for first place, and the other a 
five-team roundelay for fourth (or pos- 
sibly to avoid eighth}— remember that 
the American League race is still an 
eight-team contest, even though the 
contest is to see which of the three 
big clubs will eat most of the five 
little ones. 

Thus, though the exciting games of 
the year, the great moments, the cru- 
cial series, the dramatic stuff that base- 
ball is made of, will come on days when 
the Indians are playing the Yankees, 
or the W'hite Sox the Indians, or the 
W’hite Sox the Yankees, the 1955 cham- 
pionship is more likely to be decided 
on quiet afternoons and evenings in 
Baltimore or Washington, or even Kan- 
sas City, when battered Yank and 
weary Indian, physically and emotion- 
ally drained from a crowded, shrieking 
Sunday afternoon in, say, Municipal 
Stadium or Comiskey Park, yawn 
their way through games with se\'enth- 
or eighth-place teams whose only fun 
in life is winning one occa.sionally from 
a pennant contender. 

And this year they are apt to win 
that occasional one a good deal more 
often than they did last year, even 


T he most important thing to 
remember about the American 
League pennant race this year is not 
the clear and often demonstrated fact 
that the Cleveland Indians, the New 
York Yankees and the Chicago White 
Sox are overwhelmingly superior to 
the other five clubs in the league, but 
the less clear, less often demonstrated 
but no less significant fact that they 
— the Indians, the Yankees and the 
White Sox— play mo.st of their games, 
71.4^ to be precise, against those same 
dolefully weak clubs. 

This is important, because the num- 
ber of games, however few, that those 
dolefully weak clubs win from the top 


three will probably be the decisive fac- 
tor in deciding who wins the American 
League pennant this year. It was last 
year. It was the year before that. 

In 1953 when the Yankees won 99 
game.s, the Indians split even with 
them, 11-11, and yet finished second, 
eight and a half games hack, castigated 
as choke-ups. weak sisters, congenital 
failures. In 1954 when the Yankees 
won 103 games, the Indians again split 
even with them, 11-11, but this time 
finished first, eight games ahead, ac- 
claimed on all sides as one of the great 
teams in American League history. 

What was the difference between 
the “choke-up” Indians of ’53 and the 


PAR FROM BASEBALL. A SLOUCHING TED WILLIAMS YAWNS AS HE FISHES IN THE SUN 
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though the Indians, Y ankees and White 
Sox now fully realize the need for beat- 
ing up the little fellows every chance 
they get. The five weak sisters will be 
a lot less agreeable and a lot more in- 
clined to stir things up the way the 
Red Sox did one weekend last August 
when they massacred the Yankees 
three straight and threw them, for prac- 
tical purposes, out of the pennant race. 

NO ONE CAN BE THAT BAD 



For one thing, the Athletics cannot 
be as hapless as they were last year. 
This year they at least know that 
Kansas City wants them, and if this 
is not a definite plus in the factor of 
morale, at least it removes the definite 
minus that existed last year in Phila- 
delphia. The Orioles under Paul Rich- 
ards are improved. They are old, it is 
true, but improved, better balanced, 
ready to win a little more often. The 
Senators are the same team, a little 
weaker if anything, but in Charley 
Dressen they have a manager who gets 
great glee out of creating discomfi- 
ture, particularly in the form of vic- 
tories wangled from better ball teams. 
The Red Sox and the Tigers, both 
heady with promise, have new man- 
agers and should cause at least as 
much trouble as they did last year 
(Detroit took eight games from Cleve- 
land, Boston nine from New York) 
and probably more. 

And if a yawning Ted Williams 
should decide that baseball is, after 
all, a more preoccupying summertime 
sport than just going fishing, and should 
decide to pleasure himself with just 
one more good season in Fenway Park, 
things will be harder than ever for the 
trio of teams presently lording it over 
the weakened American League. 

Against this rising tide of rebellion, 
which feudal lord seems best equipped, 
assuming that once again the top clubs 
fight each other to a standstill? Which 
team is most likely to sleep well late in 
August and early in September when 
in one 11-day period the Yankees 
and Indians meet three times, the Y an- 
kees and White Sox twice, the Indians 
and White Sox four times, while in 
and out and roundabout the same 
three teams in the same 11 days play 
a total of 14 other games with Kansas 
City, Baltimore, Washington and 
Boston— plus possible added games 
from earlier rainouts? 

Who is most likely to have the fresh 
and able starting pitchers, the rested 
and ready relievers, to pick up a tired 
club and mop the floor with the sec- 
ond division? 

Who but the Indians. p; 


Hank Grernrerg Al Lopez 


PAST PERFORMANCE: 


TEAM 

STANDING 




YEAR 

FINISHED WON 

LOST 

GAMES 

BEHIND 

1954 

1st 

111 

43 

— 

1953 

2nd 

92 

62 


1952 

2nd 

93 

61 

2 

1951 

2nd 

93 

61 

5 

1950 

4th 

92 

62 

6 

INDIVIDUAL STARS 




YEAR 

LEADING BATTER 

LEADING PITCHER 

1954 

Avila .341 


Lemon 23-7 

1953 

Rosen .336 


Lemon 21-15 

1953 

Mitchell .323 


Wynn 

Garcia 

Lemon 

23-12 

22-11 

22-11 

1951 

Avila .304 


Feller 22-8 

1950 

Doby .326 


Lemon 23-11 


THIS YEAR’S PROSPECTS: 

STRONG POINTS: 

One of the most impressive pitching staffs 
in major-league history: three superb first- 
line starters in Lemon (23-7 last yeari, 
Wynn (2.3-11 1 , Garria (19-81; two fine sec- 
ondary starters in Houtteman (15-7i and 
Feller (13-31; three remarkable relief pitch- 
ers in Mo.ssi (6-1, 1.94 earned-run-averagel, 
Narlcski (3-3, 2.22 ERA), Newhouser (7-2, 
2.49 ERAi; best pitcher in minors la.st year 
in young Herb Score (22-5 at Indianapolis, 
330 strike-outsl. Powerful hitting by Avila, 
Doby, Rosen, Kiner and Wertz. 

WEAK SPOTS: 

Probably the worst-fielding infield ever to 
win a major-league pennant. Generally un- 
imaginative play in field and on bases. Age 
of pitching stafT (Feller, 36; W'ynn, 35; 
Lemon, 34). Rosen's still tender finger. 

ROOKIE HOPES; 

Score, who has been described as "so good 
you can't believe it." 

THE BIG IPS: 

In '54 Indians split 22-22 with Yankees 
and White Sox, were an incredible 89-21 
against rest of league. The Indians must 
dominate the weak clubs again. 

THE OUTLOOK: 

Indian.s seem stronger but .so does re.st of 
league (which could not have gotten worse). 
Still, Indians have the big pitching they 
pay olT on in pennants. 


George Weiss Casey Stengel 

PAST PERFORMANCE: 


TEAM STANDING 


YEAR 

FINISHED 

WON 

LOST 

GAMES 

BEHIND 

1954 

2nd 

103 

51 

8 

1953 

1st 

99 

52 

— 

1952 

1st 

95 

59 

— 

1951 

1st 

98 

56 

— 

1950 

1ST 

98 

56 

— 


INDIVIDUAL STARS 

YEAR LEADING ■ATTER LEAOl NC PI TCHER 


1954 

Noren .319 

Grim 20-6 

1953 

Bauer .304 

Ford 18-6 

1952 

Mantle .311 

Reynolds 20-8 

1951 

McDougald .306 

Lopat 21-9 

1950 

Rizzuto .324 

Raschi 21-8 


THIS YEAR’S PROSPECTS: 

STRONG POINTS: 

As always, depth, meaning a long bench 
well filled with good players for Stengel to 
work in and out of games a.s he sees fit. Plus 
Yogi Berra, best catcher in ba-seball, Mick- 
ey Mantle, who again threatens to grow 
from good to great, and a flock of pretty 
fair pitchers, most prominent among them 
Whitey Ford, Bob Grim and Bob Turley. 

WEAK SPOTS: 

Phil Rizzuto, of all people (the once-great 
Yankee shortstop hit only .195 la.st year 
and appears near the end of his career!. 
The void in the pitching staff left by the 
retirement of nonpareil Allie Reynolds. 

ROOKIE HOPES; 

Elston Howard, catcher-outfielder, who 
showed well in spring training. Two young 
pitchers: Kucks and Sturdivant. 

THE BIG IFSi 

Turley and others must provide sufficient 
pitching depth for Yankees to match 
Cleveland's awesome domination of the 
weak teams in the league. And if Rizzuto 
can’t play short like the Rizzuto of old, 
then (jerry Coleman must. 

THE OUTLOOK: 

Yanks won 103 games last year, held the 
Indians even, ll-ll, and still finished sec- 
ond, eight games behind. Where they fin- 
ish in '55 depends largely on how close the 
Indians come to winning 111 games again. 
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CHICAGO WHITE SOX 


FRONT OFFICE MANAGER 



Fh.a.vk Lane 


Martv .Mario.v 

ThO-HAS 

A. Yau key 

.■VIlKE Hjisui.vs 

Walter BRiCti.s Jh. 

Bl'cky Harris 

PAST PERFORMANCE: 


PAST 

PERFORMANCE: 


PAST PERFORMANCE: 


TEAM 

STANDING 




TEAM STANDING 



TEAM 

STANDING 







GAMES 




GAMES 




GAMES 

YEAR 

FINISHED 

WON 

LOST 

BEHIND 

YEAR F 

■ NISHED WON 

LOST 

BEHIND 

YEAR 

FINISHED WON 

LOST 

BEHIND 

1954 

3nD 

94 

60 

17 

1954 

4th 69 

85 

42 

1954 

.5th 68 

86 

43 

1953 

3rd 

89 

65 

11 ' ■ 

1953 

4TH 84 

69 

16 

1953 

6th 60 

94 

40'j 

1952 

3rd 

81 

73 

14 

1952 

6th 76 

78 

19 

1952 

8th 50 

104 

45 

1951 

4th 

8] 

73 

17 

1951 

3rd 87 

67 

11 

1951 

5th 73 

81 

25 

1950 

6th 

GO 

94 

38 

1950 

3rd 94 

60 

4 

1950 

2ND 95 

59 

3 

INDIVIDUAL STARS 



INDIVIDUAL STARS 



INDIVIDUAL STARS 



YEAR 

LEADING BATTER 

LEADING PITCHER 

YEAR LEADING BATTER 

LEADING 

ITCHER 

YEAR 

LEADING BATTER 

LEADING 

PITCHER 

1954 

Minoso 

.320 

Trucks 

19-12 

1954 

Williams .345 

Sullivan 

15-12 

1954 

Kuenn .306 

Gromek 

18-16 

1953 

Minoso 

.313 

Pierce 

18-12 

1953 

Goodman .313 

Parnell 

21-8 

1953 

Kuenn .308 

Garver 

11-11 

1952 

Fox 

Robinson 

.296 

.296 

Pierce 

15-12 

1952 

Goodman .306 

Parnell 

12-12 

1952 

Groth .284 

Gray 

12-17 

1951 

Minoso 

.326 

Rogov 

n 12-8 

1951 

Williams .318 

Parnell 

18-11 

1951 

Kel! .319 

Trucks 

13-8 

1950 

Majeski 

.309 

Pierce 

12-16 

1950 

Goodman .354 

Parnell 

18-10 

1950 

Kell .340 

Houtteman 19-12 


THIS YEAR’S PROSPECTS: 


BOSTON RED SOX 


FRONT OFFICE MAN. 



THIS YEAR'S PROSPECTS: 


DETROIT TIGERS 


FRONT OFFICE MANAGER 



THIS YEAR’S PROSPECTS: 


STRONG POINTS: 

A handful of gutly pitchers — chief among 
them the 36*year-old Virgil Trucks- who 
do a lot of work and whose effectiveness in 
’54 was second only to the Indians. Bril- 
liant shortstop-second base combination in 
Carrasquel and Fox. .\nd ju-st about the 
best all-round player in the league, when he 
really feel.s like playing, in Ore.stes Minoso. 

WEAK SPOTS: 

The attack, built around singles hitters, i.s 
hurt by the lack of power to help Minoso 
drive in runs. The pitching, once you get 
past the big men, i.s thin in comparison with 
Cleveland and New York. The club, so 
dependent on hustle, ha.s tendency to let 
down, particularly against the Yankees. 

ROOKIE HOPES: 

Pitcher Dick Donovan, a veteran minor 
leaguer, who wa.s 18-8 at Atlanta. 

THE BIG IPS: 

The Sox are counting on once-great George 
Kell to play all-star ball at third, on Walt 
Dropo (who batted in only 44 runs for 
Detroit la.st year) to help Mino.so in the 
power department, and on the pitching to 
be even better than last .year. All are very 
big "ifs,” indeed. 

THE OUTLOOK: 

Colli logic, eying the strength of the Indians 
and Yanks, the weakness of the rest of the 
league, .says, "Where else hut third?” 


STRONG POINTS: 

Fine outfield, with heavy-hitting Jackie 
Jensen f25 homers, 117 RBIs) in right, 
flashy-fielding Jim Piersall in center and 
promising Faye Thnmeberry in left if Ted 
Williams continues to fish. Mel Parnell, 
injured la.st year, should be the star of what 
might blossom into a top-flight pitching 
staff (Brewer, Brodowski, Brown, Delock, 
Kieiy, Kinder, Nixon, Sullivan i. Sammy 
White is a good hitting, dependable catcher. 
Sox have an impre.s.sive collection of very 
young players who could erupt into star- 
dom at any time. 

WEAK SPOTS: 

The infield. Very shaky on the double play. 
Injury to Shortstop Milt Bolling puts Sox 
off on wrong foot. Every position is in 
doubt. 

ROOKIE HOPES: 

This year’s crop includes Catcher Pete Da- 
ley, up from Louisville. Many of Boston’s 
younger players, even after a year or two in 
majors, seem like rookie hopes still. 

THE BIG IFS: 

The infield. If Higgins can con.struct a solid 
foursome from the basketful of camlidates, 
the Sox could shake down into a pretty 
fair team. 

THE OUTLOOK: 

Bright . The worst appears to he over in Fen- 
way Park. Good chance for fourth again. 


STRONG POINTS: 

Youth, speed and hustle, a-s a result of an 
exten.sive rebuilding job over the last two 
years. Good catching, competent infield, 
excellent young outfield. Tigers have gen- 
uine stars in Third Ba.seman Ray Boone, 
Shortstop Harvey Kuenn, potential .stars in 
young.sters Tuttle, Kaline, Hoefi, House. 
Two good veteran pitchers: Steve Gromek 
(18-16 la-st year) and Ned Garver (14-11). 

WEAK SPOTS; 

Tigers have a pretty fair starting lineup 
and three or four reasonably dependable 
starting pitchers. But the lack of bench and 
relief strength is appalling. And the team 
has no bona fide power hitters. Boone and 
new First 6a-seman Fain come cio.sest. 

ROOKIE HOPES: 

Freckle-faceil J. W. Porter (he has no given 
names, just initials) has caught, played out- 
field, first base, is lead-pipe cinch to help 
club. Outfielder Bubba I’hillips. Several 
young pitchers. 

THE BIG IFS: 

Pitching and first ba.sf. Harris must fin<l 
starters and relievers from an unholy mess 
of rookies and proven undependables. Fain 
has to recover from last season’s bad knee 
and supply needed run-producing power. 

THE OUTLOOK; 

Cheerful. Tigers are on way back up and 
wherever they finish, they’ll be fun to watch. 
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KANSAS CITY ATHLETICS 

FRONT OFFICE MANAGER 


Arnold Johnson Loo Boudreau 


WASHINGTON SENATORS 

FRONT OFFICE MANAGER 


Clark C. Grihkith Charley Dressen 


Clarence W.Miles Paul Richards 



PAST PERFORMANCE: 


PAST PERFORMANCE: 


PAST PERFORMANCE': 


TEAM 

STANDING 



TEAM 

STANDING 




TEAM 

STANDING 


VCAR 

FINISHED 

WON LOST 

GAMES 

BEHIND 

YEAR 

FINISHED 

VON 

GAMES 
LOST BEHIND 

YEAR 

FINISHED WON LOST 

GAMES 

BEHIND 

I9r)4 

6th 

66 88 

4-5 

19-54 

7th 

.54 

100 

57 

19.54 

8th 51 103 

60 

1953 

5th 

76 76 

23 'a 

1953 

8th 

54 

100 

46'2 

1953 

7th 59 95 

4V<i 

1952 

5th 

78 76 

17 

1952 

7th 

64 

90 

31 

1952 

4th 79 75 

16 

1951 

7th 

62 92 

36 

1951 

8th 

52 

102 

46 

1951 

6th 70 84 

28 

1950 

5th 

67 87 

31 

1950 

7th 

58 

96 

40 

19.50 

8th 52 102 

46 

INDIVIDUAL STARS 



INDIVIDUAL STARS 




INDIVIDUAL STARS 


YEAR 

LEADING BATTER LEADING 

PITCHER 

YEAR 

LEADING BATTER 

LEADING PITCHER 

YEAR 

LEADING BATTER LEADING 

PITCHER 

19.54 

Busby .298 Schmitz 

11-8 

1954 

Abrams 

293 

Turley 

14 15 

1954 

Finigan .302 Portocarrero 9 18 

195.3 

Vernon .337 Porterfield 22-10 

1953 

Wertz 

268 

Larsen 

7- 12 

19.53 

Philley .303 Kellner 

11-12 

1952 

Runnels .285 Shea 

11-7 

19.52 

Nieman 

289 

Cain 

12 10 

19.52 

Fain .327 Shantz 

24-7 

1951 

Coan .303 Marrero 

11-9 

1951 

Young 

.260 

Carver 20 12 

1951 

P'ain .344 Shantz 

18-10 

1950 

Noren .295 ,, , 

Yost .295 

14 14 

1950 

Lenhardt 

.273 

Carver 

13 18 

1950 

Lehner ,309 Hooper 

15-10 


THIS YEAR’S PROSPECTS: 


THIS YEAR’S PROSPECTS: 


THIS YEAR’S PROSPECTS: 


STRONG POINTS: 

A collection of pretty good pitchers (Por- 
terfield, McDermott. Stone, Stobbs, Shea, 
Schmitz, Pascual) with enough sound tal- 
ent for shrewd Charley Dressen to work 
wonders with. A good center fielder in Jim 
Busby, a good third ba.seman in Eddie 
Vost, a good but aging (37 next Friday! 
first baseman in Mickey Vernon. 

WEAK SPOTS: 

The old problem of developing a shortstop 
and .second baseman who can make the 
double play. Batting is limp, with Roy 
Sievers and Vernon the only power hitters. 
Catching is weak, and so is the bench. 

ROOKIE HOPES: 

Bobby Kline (.319 at Birmingham) looks 
like regular shortstop, with Pete Runnels, 
a misfit at short last year, moving to sec- 
ond. Dressen also thinks highly of Pitcher 
Ted Abernathy who is 6 feet 4 inches and 
built big, like Walter Johnson, and tiny 
(5-foot 5-inch) Outfielder Ernie Oravetz 
who is built little, like Dressen. 

THE BIG IPS: 

Kline, and Dressen’s skill at making a silk- 
purse pitching staff out of what could be — 
with one or two bad breaks a sow’s ear. 

THE OUTLOOK: 

The Senators will most likely muddle along 
near the middle of the American League's 
five-team .second divi.sion. 


STRONG POINTS: 

Bevy of fine defensive players, with experi- 
enced men available at all po.sitions. Class 
Infielders Cox and Miranda are as good with 
glove as any pair in majors. Sharp spring 
hitting by Outfielders Coan, Evers, Wood- 
ling gives promise of offensive strength sad- 
ly lacking la.st year. Alert, intelligent man- 
aging by forward-looking Paul Richards. 

WEAK SPOTS: 

Orioles, for all their "building to the fu- 
ture,” are an old team (majority of players 
are over 30). One-time stars like Stephens, 
Pesky, Waitkus can’t play all out every 
day all season. Pitching staff ha.s no stand- 
out, depends on those who would be doubt- 
ful .secondary .starters on belter club. 

ROOKIE HOPES: 

Catcher Hal Smith, plum the Orioles got in 
Bob Turley trade with Yankees, is being 
counted on heavily. Others: First Ba.seman 
Gus Triandos, I.«fty Pitcher Don Ferraresc. 

THE BIG IFS: 

Richards’ gamble of trading the Orioles’ 
one star, Bob Turley, for a handful of fair- 
to-middling Yankee players mu.st pay off. 
Big ifs in the gamble: Rookies Smith and 
Triandos. 

THE OUTLOOK: 

Unless Smith and Triandos turn into stars, 
it looks like a long, dull second-division 
summer in Baltimore. 


STRONG POINTS: 

Two men who played like Major Leaguers 
in la.st year’s miserable farewell to Phila- 
delphia: Pilcher Portocarrero and Third 
Ba.seman Finigan. Other than that, the Ath- 
letics have only hope that men who once 
were bonafide Major I.eaguers (like Pitchers 
Shantz, Kellner and Blackwell), or who 
gave promise to be (like Outfielders Power 
and Rennal, can .stiffen the sinew, summon 
up the blood and imitate the action of 
tigers like Portocarrero and Finigan. 

WEAK SPOTS: 

The pitching, which was helple.ss last year 
(5.18 earned runs per game) and which 
does not appear noticeably improved. Tim- 
orous batting (last year Finigan was the 
only regular to hit higher than .258). 

ROOKIE HOPES: 

Pitcher Art Ceccarelli, a lefty up from Bir- 
mingham (15-12), and Infielder Hector Lo- 
pez, .316 at Ottawa. 

THE BIG IFS: 

Shantz, Blackwell and Kellner to pitch, 
and Gus Zernial, Power and Renna to hit. 
If they do, the Athletics will play well, if 
only in spurts. 

THE OUTLOOK: 

It .seems likely that this summer in Kansas 
City large crowds of people will go out to 
watch the Athletics play. They will be the 
only ones going anyplace. 
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THE WONDERFUL 



WORLD OF SPORT 


. . . BUT IS 
IT GOOD 
FORM? 


A familiar dictum of sport is that it 
matters far less who wins or loses than 
how the game is played. This precept 
of physical and ethical form was se- 
verely buffeted about by a number of 
performers recently. In San Francisco 
an Australian kangaroo named Sydney 
donned special gloves for a bout with 
a college boxer named Buzz Casazza. 
After scoring with several downcuts 
(as opposed to uppercuts) Sydney for- 
got his Marquess of Queensberry, stood 
on his tail, lashed out with both feel, 
and KO’d the hapless Casazza. Other 
unusual examples of form were a cross- 
handed golfing evangelist, the execu- 
tion of a golf-loving bird, a girl table- 
tennis star with a killer instinct, and 
a 270-pound long-distance swimmer. 


KANGAROO COUNT is administered 
by Sydney who further disgraced him.self 
by failing to go to neutral corner after 
knocking Boxer Buzz Casazza down with a 
kick in the stomach. Sydney, now a resi- 
dent of the San Francisco Zoo, is 4 years 
old, weighs 145 pounds, live.s on a vegetar- 
ian diet, reportedly is considering an offer 
to sign up with an octopus called the IBC. 





CROSS-HANDED EVANGELIST Billy Gruhum taki>s time 
out from his “Tell Scotland" revival tour for a whack at par 
near Glasgow. An occasional golfer, he averages 45 for nine holes. 


GOI.F-BAI.I. LOVING cTow fell victim to Cuthhert William 
Fear’s point blank shotgun blast at Cheshire, England. The crow 
had stolen more than 800 golf balls during his two-year career. 


KILLER INSTINCT of young English table-tennis star .^nn Haydon 
is revealed as she follows through on a forehand smash. Only 16, Ann is 
England's top junior, second senior, 12th in world table-tennis ratings. 



BEEFY SWIMMER Bert Thomas tests temperature 
of the chill waters ofT Victoria, B.C. Thoma.s, a 270- 
pounder, will try to swim 18-mile Juan de Fuoa Strait. 



WONDERFUL WORLD conlinHid 


COLLEGE CHAMPS & 
‘NAVY BRATS’ BOX 


Amateur lioxinp enjoyed a mild boom as XCAA ehamputn- 
ships were decided at Pocatello, Idaho, while at Aimapujjs 
bouts for “Xavy Brats, ’’ased.i-l'J, were held. MichiKan Stale 
won at Pocatello, but there were no winners in .Annapolis be- 
cau.se deei.sions result in loo much ill feeling — umon« parents. 



COLLEGE CHAMPIONS: 1 19 poumlN. Bobby M cCulloni. Idaho 
State; 12.') poutuls, Seiji N’aya, Hawaii; 1;{2 poutub. \'ince I’ulum- 
bo, Marylnnfi: ld9 pounds, John {irani;iT, Syracuse; 147 pounds. 
Herb Oilom, Michittan State; l ')6 pounds, Tony Dihiase, Virjjinia; 


16.'i pounds, Max Voshtil!, San .Jose State; 17^ pountis, Gordy 
Gladson, Washington Slate; lieavywei^thl, Crowe Peelo, LSU. 
Below, Gcorse Maderos of Chico Stale Koes throujjh the ropes 
while victor Bill Greenway of -MichiKan Stale stands over him. 







NURSER YWEiGHT BOXERS clu'tiT ;irciun<l N;ivy'< rwjohinK niirj>hip»?ifn for :l'j yi-iir<. Fijcfit' wlion Webb 

Boxiii}! C'oiu'h H. -M. fSpi!:*- Webb who rolirfii lii-il year aflcr firs? caim* lo Annapolis, ar*- bctwi-i-n sons of acjulciny pt-rsoniu-l. 


EUmcHiNG FIGHTERS bofli sfoTf. S<iTnc [lacifii'-minili'd youni,'.sters 
rvquirisl pari'iiliil persuasion to sock aiui be sockcil for ihe family honor. 


Proud parent examines trophy carn.-d Ijy son. 
All youtursicrs receiv'd ccrliilcati-s, miidaturc Icilcr.s. 
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OPENING DAY FOR RAINBOWS 


Trout, the most Kttttie and succulent of 
fresh-water fish, went on the fishing 
calendar as the 1955 season began in 
the East, with the West soon to follow. 

In New York, eager anglers had a 
head start as nine-mile-long Catharine 
Creek near Watkins Glen was thrown 
open a week before the regular season 
began. The trout were plump and plen- 
tiful and were returning to their home 
in Seneca Lake after having spawned 


in the shallows of the creek’s fast -mov- 
ing waters. Fishermen traveled from 
200 to 500 miles to get their hooks in 
early; many .sportsmen camped in tents 
along the banks of the stream. With 
the first breaks in the morning mist, 
t housands of rubber- wader-covered 
legs plunged into the frigid waters; a 
forest of fishing poles, a jungle of lines 
all but blocked the creek to the fish. 
The 1955 trout season had started. 


HOME RUN FOR MARATHONER 


While other New York City commut- .scramble for taxis, a 35-year-oId physi- 
ers queue up for subway tokens, stand cal therapist named Ted Corbitt pulls 
on street corners wailing for buses or on a sweat shin and runs home— 13 






miles away. Corbitt .sees mtthing un- 
usual in his stunt, for he is a member 
of that lonely Ijreed of athlete, the 
marathon runner. "After ail, I run 
only 13 miles to get home, and the 
actual marathon is 26 miles and 385 


.E. iOGS ALONG FASHIONABLE FIFTH AVENUE 





yards, ” says Corbitt, who won llie 
1!>54 National AAU Marathon, was a 
member of the 1952 U.S. Olympic 
team and plans to enter the Boston 
Marathon this week. 

Corbitt covers the distance from his 


job at the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled to his home in an hour 
and 25 minutes, only a quarter of an 
hour longer than it takes by subway. 
Running home has its ha 2 ard.s, how- 
ever. “You have to watch yourself in 


trartic; you can only afford one mis- 
step,” says Corbitt. He has been bit- 
ten by dog.s three limes, stopped by 
suspicious police several times. When 
he arrives at his apartment house Cor- 
bitt runs up all 15 dights of stairs. 




SET ’EM UP IN 


by VICTOR KALMAN 



EXECUTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH at Scarsdale, N.Y. is old story to Charles E. 
Wilson, former president of General Electric, whose near-perfect 299 is cJub record. 


F kan’cis G. Palmer appeared to 
have every reason to be content. 
The pheasants had cooperated magnif- 
icently. His guests were luxuriating in 
the empyreal warmths of a November 
log fire and a bottle of Scotch, filling 
his hunting lodge on Pelee Island, Ont. 
with the life-is-wonderful air so grati- 
fying to a host. But Palmer, too wor- 
ried for self-congratulations and too 
restless for camaraderie, paced the rus- 
tic living room like a caged tiger. 

“No boats leaving from the island,” 
he muttered, running nervous fingers 
through his gray hair. “Ridiculous. 
The weather isn’t that bad.” 

He paused at a window, peered into 
bleak, thick fog which pressed relent- 
lessly against the pane, shrouding ev'en 
the birch he knew stood five feet away. 
Then he turned abruptly, strode to the 
telephone and called a bush pilot in 
Windsor who often flew him to his fa- 
vorite fishing spots. 

“You crazy, Mr. Palmer?” the pilot 
demanded. “There are easier ways to 
commit suicide,” 

“But I have to get to Detroit right 
away,” Palmer said, urgency in his 
voice. “I’ll pay you double. Triple.” 

“Well, okay,” came the reluctant 
reply, “if it’s an emergency.” 

CRITICAL TIMES 

Not long afterward, none the worse 
for wear and prayer, Palmer alighted 
at Detroit. He telephoned his friends 
at the lodge to reassure them he was 
safe and would return to Pelee on the 
morrow, and sped to town — to the De- 
troit Athletic Club. His “emergency” 
flight in weather that had grounded all 
planes in the Great Lakes region was 
not to rush to an ailing member of his 
family. No crisis had arisen in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Transportation Co., the 
truck firm of which he is president, or 
at the New York Union Motor Truck 
Terminal, of which he is one of five 
principal operators. It was Thursday 
Bowling League night at the club. 

Palmer is one of approximately 100,- 
000 leaders of industry, finance, the 
professions and politics who bowl regu- 
larly at 200-odd athletic, golf and 
yacht clubs throughout the country. 
An estimated 800,000 and their fam- 
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EXECUTIVE ALLEY 

Amon^ America's 20 million boH lers are 100.000 business leaders 
and socialites who keep the pins flying at the country clubs 


ilics roll in country club and fraternal 
leagues at public alleys. Although they 
comprise less than o' of bowling’s 20 
million adherent.^, a recent survey by 
an equipment firm indicates they pur- 
chased at least 14', of the liowling 
balls and nearly 10'', of the shoes sold 
last year. Peter Revelt, who for 30 
years has been chronicler of the Inter- 
Athlotic Club tournament— an annual 
event for the bowlers of the Detroit, 
Buffalo and Cleveland AC’s and the 
Pittsburgh AA — figured that the aver- 
age member .spends $o,000 a .sea.son for 
his one league night a week and irip.s to 
compete against other clubs. 

Many of these howlers Take the 
game as seriously as professiotials. On 
the day that Palmer flew from Pelee, 
Albert M. (Bert' Wibel, executive con- 
sultant to American Motors, cut short 
a husine.ss conference in New York in 


order to arrive on time for the same 
league session— the third week he had 
commuted from the P>ast — and Harry 
Af. Taylor, a vice-president of Firestone 
Tire & Rubber, barely beat the fog on 
a flight from Akron. The distance rec- 
ord was set in 1953. however, when Dr. 
Lester Knapp of Buffalo hurriedly end- 
ed his speech to a medical convention 
in Rio de .Janeiro, dashed to a wailing 
taxi, changed from evening clothes to 
a business suit during the ride to the 
airport, caught his plane— and arrived 
at the Detroit .\C lanes just in time to 
roll with the first squad and win the 
Inter-Athletic Club singles title. 

"Society bowling” is not a new phe- 
nomenon. From the 1870s to 1900 
bowling was considered a sport mainly 
for the elite, as it remains in Europe 
today. Representatives of a few clubs 
still in existence helped form the Amer- 


ican Bowling Congress in 1895. As the 
game liecame an adjunct to .saloons 
before World War I — and to poolrooms 
after the war— most wealthy bowlers 
retired to their .social clubs and built 
their own alleys. Throughout the years 
that bowling was in general disrepute, 
such men as F. P. Williams, president 
of S. S. Kresge Co.; Federal Judge A. F. 
Lcderle of Detroit; Gov. Frank J. 
I.HUsche of Ohio; several members of 
the Uihlein family, owners of the 
Schlitz Brewing Co. of Milwaukee; and 
Charles E. Wilson, former president of 
General Electric and now chairman 
of the executive committee of W. R. 
Grace & Co., remained faithful to the 
game at their private club.s. 

Others- among them the late 
George T. Christopher of Detroit, pres- 
ident of Packard Motors— played 
cun/itiued on next page 
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EXECUTIVE LINE-UP at Indian Harbor iConn.i Yacht Vincent Gallagher, insurance, Richard Nye, international yachls- 

Club (luring 19.'>4 match with Merion ' Pa.) Cricket Club includes man and president of a Wall Street firm, and Jack Cluett, TV. 
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FASHIONABLE SPECTATORS at Indian Harbor men's match include members of 
Merion Club's women’s team which played earlier in day. From left, Mrs. Carl Colkel, 
Mrs. Edward Morris, Mrs. Richard Patterson, Mrs. Chudleigh Long, Mr. Patterson. 
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active roles in the struggle to lift bowl- 
ing out of the basement. The late Gov. 
Julius Heil of Wi.seonsin, probably the 
greatest booster the spon ha.s known, 
spent $50,000 a year and more to bowl 
and to .sponsor Heil Products teams, 
which included Hall of Fame members 
Hank Marino, Ned Day, Gil Zunker 
and Charles Daw. Marino and Day 
later went into partnership with Har- 
old Lloyd at the Llo-Da-Mar lanes in 
Hollywood and introduced bowling to 
movie stars who added glamor — and 
new recruits — to the game. 

ALL TOGETHER 

Modern public establishments drew 
the private club bowlers seeking strong- 
er competition. Wilson, for instance, 
joined a league at Thum’s While Ele- 
phant in New York and rolled a 289 
game, his lifetime high until he set a 
record 10 years ago with 299 at the 
Scar.sdale (N.Y.) Golf Club. The pri- 
vate club bowlers, in turn, voted at 
club meetings for more and better- 
cared-for lanes, as good at least as pub- 
lic facilities. Thus, bowling in public 
and private clubs rose together, espe- 
cially during the past 15 years. Today, 
recognizing the need for year-round ac- 
tivities for their members— and noting 
the remarkable success of the clubs 
which operate alleys— more and more 
country clubs are installing them. In- 
terclub matches draw hundreds of spec- 
tators. Some 500 members of the De- 


troit, Pittsburgh and Buffalo clubs 
traveled to the Cleveland AC in Feb- 
ruary to root for their teams. The Chi- 
cago Athletic Association, Illinois Ath- 
letic Club and University Club of 
Chicago hold a similar annual event. 
Seven golf and country clubs in West- 
chc.ster County, N.Y. — Scarsdale, Pel- 
ham, Wykagyl, Larchmont Shore, Ards- 
ley, Leewood and Westchester Hills— 
bowl home-and-home matches each 
Sunday through an Octuber-to-April 
schedule for an immense silver cup 
(won the past two years by Wykagyll. 
Each year since 1948 the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club of Greenwich, Conn, 
has bowled the Merion Cricket Club of 
Havc-rford, Pa. — an event originated 
by Chandlee Turner, president of the 
Turner Construction Co. of New York, 
when he moved from Haverford to 
Greenwich. Unlike the athletic club 
events, which are restricted to men, the 
Westchester and Indian Harbor-Meri- 
on bowlers welcome women, many of 
whom accompany them as rooting sec- 
tions and participate in after-bowling 
parties. 

During the past three months I 
visited 50 clubs, 27 to 80' j of whose 
members participated in howling pro- 
grams. Most of the clubs had two, 
three or four alleys. The finest I saw 
were the eight-lane Detroit AC alleys, 
replete with showers, grill room, bar, 
card room and trophy room, and the 
Scarsdale Club, which has erected a 
separate building for eight alleys, a 
locker room and a bar. 

Of the Detroit AC’s 2,800 resident 


members, 7.88 participate regularly in 
15 club leagues. Twenty-eight have 
rolled in the same league for 25 or 
more years and 10 others will join the 
25-Year Club this fall. Three— Curt 
Ziegler, 72, vice-president of a machin- 
ery manulaeturing firm and a top- 
notch bowler of the early 1900s who 
rolled with the great U.S. Champion 
Jimmy Smith; Fred Shinnick, 77, re- 
tired secretary-treasurer of Briggs 
Manufacturing Co.; and Paul Henning, 
75. owner of a steel foundry— rolled in 
the first Inlra-Athletic Club tourna- 
ment 40 years ago and are still active. 

No expense is .spared for the bowlers, 
who operate on an annual budget of 
$250,000 but can double the ante if it 
is required. Five years ago, for exam- 
ple, Laurence G. Lenhardt, an engi- 
neer on the Detroit team, noticed in a 
match at Buffalo that the alleys "ran” 
faster — that is, a bail hooked into the 
strike pocket more readily than it did 
on the Detroit lanes. Lenhardt exam- 
ined each one-inch strip of wood and 
made a discovery which astonished 
officials of the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., manufacturers of alleys for 
more than 60 years; if the grain in the 
wood runs louard the pocket, the ball 
normally will follow it. What most 
bowlers called "high boards” in the 
alleys were not that at all; the grain 
simply iurned aivay from the headpin. 
When the season ended, the Detroiters 
promptly ripped out their alleys (which 
were practically new, by public estab- 
lishment standards) and installed eight 
new ones — with Lenhardt supervising 
the piece-by-piece construction. The 
result was that bowlers’ averages rose 
several points. 

FOR FUN 

"Most of us don’t howl well,” said 
Palmer, who has been a member of the 
Thur.sday League for 15 years, "but we 
come back week after week, year after 
years. When one of u.s is forced to retire 
because of illne.ss or age, usually a son 
takes his place. There hasn’t been a va- 
cancy for newcomers in several years. 
Why do we bowl? Mostly because of 
the friendships we’ve built. Even those 
who retire show up every Thursday 
to keep score or just watch. Another 
reason is to keep fit. Earlier in life 
we played s(juash or handball upstairs. 
Now our average age is somewhere in 
the 5()s and those games are too stren- 
uous. Then there are some who come 
here for business reasons. Bowling is 
better than cocktail parties for trans- 
acting business. One of my teammates 
told me he did $3 million worth right 
t'oniinued on page 67 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY HY PESKIN 


A QUARTER HORSE 
CUTS OUT HIS CALF 


T he art of cutting cattle out of the herd, like bronco riding, 
is a sport which has grown out of old-time ranch work in 
the West. In recent years, however, it has been carried to the 
arena and is now’ one of the most popular hor.seman sports in 
the country. Tlie horse, which is usually ridden loose-reined, 
must cut out a calf and hold it out. Top cutting horses today 
are Quarter Horses, and one of the best is Jodie Earl {below 
a}id on following pages), who can do the job without a rider. 



Whirling in a cloud of dust, Jodie Earl, wearing a saddle but without a rider, closes 
in on cutout calf from the herd on Owner Charles King’s ranch in Wichita Falls, Texas 

coniinued on next page 






Seeing an opening, the calf streaks toward the herd (above), (lower left). Standing with legs far apart (below), Jodie Earl is 

but the riderless horse preguesses it and whirls to cut it off ready to pivot either way and is in full control of baffled calf 





Now completely cut off from rest of the herd the calf starts running in wide circle, intent on 
getting back, but the highly trained cutting horse Jodie Earl stays close behind, anticipating 
which way calf will dodge so he can dodge the same way and prevent him from rejoining them 


HORSES 


UP-AND-DOWN WILLIE 


Even uiJb bi.s penaJlie.s, can't catch llartack 

by ALBION HUGHES 


S KVKNTKKN DAYS after the start of 
the current Bowie meeting. Jockey 
Willie Hanack drew a cheap horse 
named Inn Keeper which bore out in 
the stretch and got Hartack a 10-day 
suspension for careless riding. At the 
time Willie was the leading Bowie rid- 
er, with 35 wins, 38 places and 12 
shows. This week Hartack returned— 
still the leading rider despite his 10 
days of inactivity. 

It’s a good thing Willie does as well 
as he does when he's working, for be- 
sides riding 785 winners in his two and 
a half years as a jockey he has been set 
down no less than hve times al as many 
different tracks. Willie’s setbacks al- 
ways seem to coincide with the rich 
stakes which come along toward the 
middle or end of a meeting. At Hialeah, 
where ho wa.s well in the lead, he was 
set down before the Bahamas slakes. 
At Bowie he mis-sed the John B. Camp- 
bell. And this has happened at other 
tracks too. His agent Chick Lang says: 
“My boy has never done a mean thing 
on or off the track. His only trouble is 
he’s overan.xious to win.” Sammy 
Boulmetis, who rides against Willie 
all season on the Maryland and Jer- 
sey circuits, goes along with Chick 
but adds: “Willie is a left-handed 
whipper and that may cause the horses 
to drift out. He’s definitely not a rough 
rider.” 

UNORTHODOX CAREER 

A'efcber bis victories — lie was second 
only to the great Willie Shoemaker for 
the second straight year in 1954 — nor 
his setbacks have brought much pub- 
licity to Hartack, a dark-haired, blue- 
eyed youngster from Johnstown, Pa. 
He has a substantial personal follow- 
ing on the Jersey circuit, where he ac- 
counted for 154 of his 323 wins last 
year, and in Maryland and Charles 
Town, where he led all other riders. 
But few racing fans across the country 
are particularly aware of him, and the 
press has generally neglected his un- 
orthodo.x career. 

It certainly is that. Until 1950, when 


he graduated from high school at Black 
Lick, Pa. and found that he was under- 
weight for the .•\rmy, he had never giv- 
en a thought to being a jockey. In fact 
he’d never seen a horse race. But an 
ex-jockey’s agent, Andy Bruno, per- 
suaded him to pay a visit to Charles 
Town. 

The expedition changed his life and 
gave him a career. For it was there he 
met Norman Corbin, a small stable 
owner. They took to each other like 
fish and chips and for the next couple 
of years Willie worked for Corbin, 
learning his trade, mucking out stalls, 
walking hots, cleaning tack and also 
learning to ride. In October 1952, Willie 
rode his first race and won his t bird one. 

Since then a good many things have 
happened to Willie Hartack. He has 
acquired the nickname “Hardtack,” 
has developed the aplomb of a bond 
salesman, and has worked out a cool 
career plan that would do credit to a 
banker. At the same time he takes a 
paradoxical, juvenile delight in such 
things as model airplanes, skin diving 
and comic books; wears his hair in a 
long pompadour; adorns his left hand 
with a specially designed diamond-and 
platinum hor5e-.shoe ring, and his body 
in pastel suits with matching ties. 

“Before I .started to ride races, I 
used to bet all my money, shoot craps, 
play around and live it up all I could,” 
Hartack says, with the secretly pleased 
air of the reformed rake. “But w'hen I 
got my chance I decided to (ry /rving 
right and give myself a break. I said to 
myself, ‘I’ll give it a try and see if it 
works.’ I tend strictly to business, 
don’t bother much with anything else. 
And I've been lucky since the very first 
week I started. I haven’t had more 
than a three-day losing .streak except- 
ing one short stretch at Sunshine 
Park.” 

Hartack is only 22, which may ac- 
count for his firm views on marriage: 
“Women aren’t going to bother me. 
Horses come first. I’m not planning on 
marrying. Any kind of a change might 
be for the worse. Sometimes I meet a 



READY TO RIDE, Willie Hartack is 
photographed at Hialeah, wearing the rac- 
ing silks of the Ada L, Ilico racing stable. 


girl I like, then I get to thinking. The 
minute I get to thinking, she’s dead.” 

Total recall, about horses if not 
women, is one of Hartack’s trade se- 
crets. He can tell you about every sin- 
gle horse he has ever ridden, and, like 
every top jockey before him, can re- 
port on other horses in a race too: 
“You never know when you’ll be riding 
one of them, and they have differences 
about them you just wouldn’t believe. 
Some will run till they’re in front. Some 
you can hit. Some you can’t. Some are 
nervous, some are not . Some come from 
behind, and others won’t run a lick 
unle.ss they are out in front. I guess 
they’re pretty much like people.” 

ROOM FOR HORSES 

From seven o’clock in the morning, 
when he usually goes out to the sta- 
bles of his contract holders, Dan and 
Ada Rice, until the last race of the day, 
Willie has no room for anything but 
horses. “I study them to find out all I 
can.” he says. “For when I ride a man’s 
horse I’m all business. I don’t go to 
fool around. When I get beat on a horse 
that should have won, it bothers me. 
If a hor.se can run and won’t, I get 
mad. But if he can't run there’s no 
sense in getting mad. When I lose I 
don’t want to be consoled. I just want 
to be let alone. But I’m not looking for 
pats on the back when I win either.” 
None of this is said truculently, ju.st 
continued on next page 
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rates “tops” for safe stops! 




HORSES continued from page 

with the dead seriousness of someone 
whose objectives are perfectly clear 
and attainable. 

For Willie has found that “living 
right” pays off. First thing he did 
when he got in the money was to dig 
his 47-year-old father out of the coal 
mines where he had worked for 30 
years and buy a 170-acre farm near 
Charles Town on which his two sisters 
and father now make their home. (His 
mother has been dead for many years.) 
After the farm came a Jaguar, a Cadil- 
lac, an Oldsmobile— and an oil paint- 
ing of Pet Bully, the Rices’ retired 
great miler. “Best horse I ever rode," 
is Hartack’s sole comment on his ven- 
ture into the arts. Purchase of this 
picture makes Hartack, at least to 
my knowledge, the only art collector 
among jockeys. 

NOT SO ACEY-DEUCY 

But then, everything about Hartack 
is a bit unusual, including his riding 
technique, which differs a bit from the 
style of chief rival Shoemaker. Har- 
tack sits a shade higher in the sad- 
dle, though not as acey-deucy as he did 
in his first season or as the extremist 
Charley Burr. (Acey-deucy is the term 
used when one stirrup is longer than 
the other to equalize weight around 
the curves.) 

At Hialeah this winter, where he was 
well on his way to being leading rider 
until he got set down for careless riding 
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in a turf race, Hartack lived by him- 
self in a quietly elegant residential ho- 
tel in Miami Springs. The hotel was 
occupied almost entirely by middle- 
aged couples from the Plains states. He 
took them more in his stride than they 
did him. 

Although Hartack makes something 
of a fetish of freedom (he even hales 
to make dates ahead of time, often 
picks up a couple of stable-boy pals at 
the last minute to go to a movie), he 
has a beguiling sense of loyalty. When- 
ever he gets to Charles Town the first 
person he looks up, even before he 
heads for the farm, is his former boss, 
Norman Corbin. 

"I’d ride for him again anytime, at 
a half mile track, anywhere, because 
he gave me all my chances,” Willie 
says. “He was like a father to me. Gave 
me a place to stay. Stuck with me 
when I knew nothing. Taught me all I 
know. Whoever he trained for, he’d 
say, 'If you want me, you gotta take 
my boy.’ He wouldn't have taken me 
off a horse to put Arcaro on.” 

In view of Hartack’s penalties for 
carelessness, a good many owners 
might aifU take him off a horse to put 
Arcaro on— and they might be wrong. 

Make no mistake— Hartack is no 
flash in the pan. All he really needs to 
become one of the truly great jockeys 
is to be given top horses to ride. Until 
that day comes, Willie will be in there 
trying— and thinking. For, as he rath- 
er succinctly puts it: “There aren’t any 
orders to follow from the eighth pole 
to the wire.” P’ 
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DO YOUR COLOR SLIDES 
GIVE YOU THAT 

BLUES FEELING? 



Do you frequently avoid showing some 
of your color slides because the colors 
are so bad? Happens to most folks who 
try to guess at exposure . . . but not to 
those who insure correct exposure with 
a WESTON. It instantly gives the cor- 
rect exposure settings for any scene or 
subject, indoors or out . . . assures per- 
fect color rendition of every scene you 
shoot. Get one today at your local 
store, in time for summer photography. 



WESTON 


Exposure Mefers 
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FISHING 





SELECTIVE SLAUGHTER 

A Texan’s accidental discovery promises to revitalize U.S. ant'ling 

by HART STILWELL 




Tast fall si revealed how lake Pci- 
'Ll soners work to improve fishing. A 
lake overrun with "trash” fish (carp, 
shad and others) offers poor sport be- 
cause there is too much easy feed for 
game fish. Now many such lakes are 
being poisoned and, when the water be- 
comes pure again, restocked with game 
fish. The method is costly and time- 
consuming but it works. Recently a 
new poison technique has appeared 
with such startling promise that the 
whole future of lake fishing may be in 
for a tremendous uplift. 

Briefly, a way has been found to poi- 
son out shad, various species of which 
glut lakes all over the country, with- 
out harming the game fish. Intensive 
research is going on to apply this selec- 
tive killing to other trash fish. Imagine 
a lake suddenly cleared of the young 
fish that trout and other game fish 
have been living off all their lives! 

The discovery was made in Texas 
when a routine poisoning got out of 
hand. Leo D. Lewis, an aquatic biolo- 
gist with the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, netted off an arm of privately 
owned Lamar Fain Lake near Wichita 
Falls, intending to poison this small 


area first and take a sampling of its 
fish population. But after Lewis had 
put in his rotenone a storm came up 
and mixed the poison throughout the 
lake so that the concentration was a 
tenth the usual killing dose. 

Shad started flinging themselves 
about in a dance of death. By the next 
day the lake was littered with win- 
drows of dead fish— all shad. With 
growing excitement Lewis persuaded 
the owner of the lake to drain it. They 
found the astonished game fish (black 
bass, crappies, perch and catfish) vig- 
orous and apparently unaffected. Some 
trash species had also survived. But 
not a single shad. 

At a smaller fishing-club lake near 
Woodvale a check revealed that 51.7% 
of the fish were shad. The new tech- 
nique was applied and on the first day's 
fishing three weeks after the treatment, 
more fish were caught than during the 
entire previous year. 

At Camp Creek, where the shad kill 
was not complete because brush and 
weeds prevented a thorough intermin- 
gling of the poison, bass fishing im- 
proved by almost 1,000% and the 
crappie take by 500%. 



“Well, here I am again.” 
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The only fairly large body of wa- 
ter in Texas so far treated is Lake 
Wichita near Lewis’ home base. Im- 
mediate results were the death of 'iHH 
tons of trash fish, mostly shad. The 
muddy lake also was cleaned magi- 
cally until it was sparkling and clear. 
Fishing has improved remarkably but 
there hasn’t been time for a long-range 
check. 

I recently witnessed the application 
of a new concentration of the poison, 
.5 of a pound of rotenone per acre foot 
instead of the bare minimum of .3 of a 
pounil needed to kill shad, which was 
discovered by I>eo Lewis nearly two 
years ago. Lewis and his assistant. Dr. 
Walter Dalquest, had dosed a small 
lake the day before. When I arrived 
the shad were dead and carp and buf- 
falofish and carpsuokers were drifting 
to .shore by the hundreds. 

THE PROPER DOSE 

Tills and other experiments have 
shown that .5 of a pound is just about 
the breaking point — it will kill most of 
the trash fish, excepting gars and few 
game fish. That day I saw only a few 
small crappies and an occasional young 
bass or perch in distress. As Dr. Dal- 
quest commented, a spring tonic that 
removes the sickly isn’t a bad idea. 

The odd thing about shad hordes 
throughout the country is that the 
average fi.sherniaii doesn’t even know 
lliey exist, much les.s that they ruin his 
sport. Most species are shy fish that 
are rarely caught. Yet they exist in 
uncounted millions. The gizzard shad 
alone is increasing its range and num- 
bers to an extent that it is almost a na- 
tional problem, according to Richard 
H. Stroud of the Sports Fishing Insti- 
tute. This fish ranges throughout the 
Mississippi watershed, as far north as 
Ohio and Iowa, and eastward as far as 
Xew York, thence south through the 
TVA system of rivers and lakes, and 
beyond throughout Texas and Okla- 
homa and most of the Southwest. 

Walleyed pike were introduced into 
T\'A lakes years ago and have caught 
on to an unusual degree. Netting crews 
say that 10- and 15-pounders are com- 
monplace, yet almost no one catches 
Walleyes in the TVA. The harvest is 
only a very small percentage of those 
available. Biologists believe the cause 
is an overabundance of shad. 

Fortunately, thanks to that sudden 
storm in Texas and an alert biologist, 
shad and others will soon be con- 
trolled with a fine hand and U.S. an- 
glers may discover that the lake just 
outside town hasn’t been “fished out’’ 
after all. end 



I RUE ! EM PER. 

Fishing News 


Oba; the law: 
Keep Onl)i 
Lttal timiu 


Obeji the Law: 

Pul Out 
Carap Pkk 


For sensitivity . . . flexibility . . . pov/er 
you’ll choose True Temper every time 


The 2H oz. EXECUTIVE heads the list of 8 True Temper tubular- 
glas.s Fly Rods for 1955. It’s light as a whisper yet the tip section 
has enough ptjwer in the butt to make long casts and to straighten 
the line .so you can drop a fly .softly. The fast tip action is remarkably 
sensitive to a quick response in setting the hook and to feel the surging 
fight of any fish, large or small. 

The EXECUTIVE has eveiything for any fly fisherman who’s 
looking for the best. No. 635, $60. Seven other models from $9.95 to 
$27.95. Write for free booklet. True Temper, Ceneva, Ohio. 



ARISTOMATIC Automatic Reel 
— weiglis only 9 oz. Governor- 
controlled retrieve. Smooth, 
silent wind; free stripping. No. 
170— .$10.9.1. Or the TEMPEST. 
No. 160, single-action reel, $5.95. 



7 Spinning Rods tubular glass and solid glass. 
17 dilTerent actions and lengths. Priced from 
$7.95 to $22.95. 

15 Bait-Casting Rods — tubular and solid glass, 
featuring famou.s “Speedlock" offset reel seat. 
From $3.95 to $32.95. 



IRUE /EM PER. 

FINEST QUALITY IN FISHING TACKLE • GARDEN. LAWN AND FARM TOOLS 
SHOVELS • SHEARS • HAMMERS, HATCHETS AND AXES • GOLF-CLUB SHAFTS 
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FOUR-TIME AAU CHAMPION NORTHROP (WHITE SHIRT) TANGLES WITH CO ROONEY OF N.Y.A.C. 


WRESTLING 

THE AMATEURS DON’T GROAN 

Honest wrestling is grueling sport, too little understood in U.S. 

by MARTIN KANE 


AMATEUK WRKSTi.KKS suffer from 
_£\_ two embarrassments: 1) many 
people wIjo never ha\‘e seen amateur 
wrestling confuse the sport with pro- 
fessional wTestling. a gaudy fraud; 
2) those who have seen the real thing 
often conclude tliat honest wrestling 
is a poor spectator sport — perhaps be- 
cause their judgment has been fud- 
dled by the chromatic dramatics of 
TV’s wrestling stars (SI, April 11 1 . 
perhaps because of something inher- 
ently ascetic in amateur rules. 

The first embarrassment is totally 
undeserved. The Golden Gale is a 
fine, long bridge hut it could not be- 
gin to span the gulf between amateur 
and professional wrestling. Still, the 


two are so mingled in some minds that 
parents have forbidden their sons to 
take up wrestling at school. Too 
brutal, they think, unaware that dan- 
gerous or “torture” holds are barred in 
amateur wrestling and are only faked 
in the professional vaudeville. 

As for the second embarrassment, a 
little knowledge on the spectator's 
part — perhaps half as much as the 
average fan brings to baseball— would 
add rich enjoyment to a sport w'hich 
has had its enthusiastic followers in 
every land since before history began. 
.•\nd aside from that, the Amateur 
Athletic Union recently has met the 
prospective fan half way by changing 
from modified college rules to the 


more interesting, because more ag- 
gressive, international freestyle. 

There now are three major wres- 
tling styles in U.S. competition— in- 
tercollegiate, international and Greco- 
Roman. Holds below the w'aist are 
barred in Greco-Roman wrestling, as 
are tripping and scis.sors holds. Once 
the prevalent style in America. Greco- 
Roman gave way during the 19th 
Century to catch-as-catch-can, an 
outgrowth of plain rough-and-tumble, 
with the emergence of a hero— Tom 
Jenkins, a one-eyed rolling-mill work- 
er from Cleveland who was America’s 
No. 1 wrestler until the slighter but 
wilier Frank Gotch threw him. 

Intercollegiate and international 
wrestling are very much alike, so far 
as holds are concerned, but their strat- 
egies are different. In this difference, 
some wrestling enthusiasts hope, may 
lie the chance that amateur wrestling 
again will take its place as a major 
American sport — though, with 144 
colleges fielding wrestling teams, it is 
by no means puny now. 

Until a few years ago virtually all 
wrestling in the United States was 
under college rules or the then .similar 
AAU rules. These require the wrestler 
mostly to show ability to control his 
opponent, though he may win by a 
fall if he can. But the sight of a college 
wrestler “riding” his rival, perform- 
ing only the negative feat of main- 
taining a position of advantage for as 
long as possible, is fine for ujin'otiadna 
but not one to lilt the average sports 
crowd to its feet. 

In international freestyle wrestling, 
adopted by the AAU shortly before 
the 1952 Olympics so that the United 
States might do better in foreign com- 
petition, a wrestler loses face with the 
judges unle.ss he aggressi%'ely works to 
win by a fall. It is not necessary that 
he pin his man — he can win a decision 




by flawless execution of holds and 
well-maneuvered takedowns— but let 
the judges get the impression that he 
is trj’ing only to preserve an ad\ar;- 
lageous s/atHs (/uo and he starts ioj- 
ing ground on their score sheets. What 
would be shrewd “time-advantage” 
wrestling in a college match is mere 
stalling under international rules. Be- 
cause of this emphasis on aggressive 
wrestling, spectators at international 
matches get a full share of thrills. 

It is even more imperative, under 
Olympic tournament rules, that the 
wrestlers try for a fall. For each match 
won by a decision the winner gets one 
demerit and fi\’e demerits eliminate 
him. Thus he could win five matches 
in a row but if he scored no falls, 
would be out of the tournament. 

INTERNATIONAL VS. COLLEGIATE 

It may be. as international-style 
partisans hope, that AAU’s new rules 
some day will be adopted by the col- 
leges. partly to develop spectator in- 
terest, partly to build a reservoir of 
international-trained athletes for 
Olympic and other foreign competi- 
tion. However, some college coaches 
kicked up a storm when they heard of 
AAU’s shift and simultaneous hints 
that it be made the intercollegiate 
standard. The coaches’ howls were not 
.so much due to ^ested interest in a 
.style which has taken them years to 
perfect as to the fact that those who 
know inlercollegiale wrestling love its 
special qualities. With this peculiarly 
American style, the superiority of one 
wrestler over another can be deter- 
mined quite accurately without need 
for the kind of judging which, under 
international rules, is based pretty 
much on qualitative opinion. 

College matches are for a maximum 
of nine minutes, divided into three 
ptjual periods. International matches 
run 1.5 minutes— an opening period of 
six minutes followed by three of three 
minutes each, or, by choice of the 
leading wrestler, one period ol nine 
continuous minutes. 

To score a fall, which wins the 
match, the opponent’s shoulder blades 
must be in continuous contact with 
the mat for two seconds in college 
wrestling, but under international rules 
only a momentary contact, except in 
the case of a rolling fall, is necessary. 

Under the point system used in col- 
lege wrestling a near fall may count 
either two or three points. This occurs 
when the offensive wrestler has his op- 
ponent in a pinning combination with 
both shoulders within two inches of 
continued on next parje 
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<HAND-SHAPED ’ SPORT JACKETS 


LOCH KEITH SPORT JACKETS FROM S55 
‘HAND-SHAPED’ EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE FINE STORES 
FRANCHISED TO PRESENT THE FAMOUS 
AUSTIN LEEDS AND GROSHIRE LABELS OF 


GROSSMAN CLOTHING CO- 
79 5TH. AVE.. NEW YORK 
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FOR TENNIS 
-BADMINTON 



STANDS OUT 
in play 

• Harder Smashes 

• Better "Bite" 

STANDS UP 
in your racket 

• Moisture Immune 

• Losting Liveliness 

COSTS lESS 

than guf 

APPROXfMArf SrR(N6(M« COST: 
_ _ . .Tennii $6 00 

fr°-F“'''‘Bodminton...S4,00 

.. • • B. T«nnij $5.00 

Mvihi-Ply Badminlon ...$3.00 

At tennis shops and 
sporting goods stores. 


WRESTLING 

continued from page ^7 

the mat for two seconds (two points) 
or both shoulders in contact with the 
mat for one second (three points). 

A predicament occurs when the of- 
fensive wrestler has his opponent in a 
pinning combination but not quite at 
the near-fall mark. Thus, both shoul- 
ders may be in contact with the mat 
for less than a full second, or they may 
be held within four inches of the mat 
for two seconds, or one shoulder may 
be on the mat and another within an 
angle of -15® of the mat for two sec- 
onds. It scores one point. 

A takedown (bringing the opponent 
to the mat) is worth two points. An 
emcape (the defensive wrestler gains a 
neutral position^ counts one point and 
a rei’ersal (the defensive wrestler 
comes from beneath and gains con- 
trol) counts two points. 

College rules provide one point for 
time advantage. Two timekeepers re- 
cord the number of seconds each wres- 
tler maintains a position of advantage. 
At the end of the match the lesser is 


subtracted from the greater and one 
point is given for a full minute or more 
of accumulated net time. 

International scoring is not so 
precise. Judges act almost as critics 
gaining a general impression of the per- 
formance of each wrestler, with special 
credit for acliriiy, special discredit for 
passivity. One to three points may be 
given for a near fall; one for a lake- 
down; one for a reversal in the first 
and fourth periods and, at the discre- 
tion of the judges, in the second and 
third periods; and one for activity in 
the first or fourth period. 

GRECO-ROMAN GROWS 

At the end of six minutes of interna- 
tional wrestling the judges vote on 
whether one contestant is markedly 
ahead, in which case the leader has a 
choice of continuing the bout in the 
same situation as when it was inter- 
rupted or of starting anew with ground 
wrestling. If neither has a strong lead 
they resume with ground wrestling. 
Under college rules, ground wrestling 
starts the second and third periods 
from the referee’s position {see cut) 


ASHAWAY BRAIDED RACKET STRING 
Choice of The Chompions 



Order your AERTEX 
. . . world's coolest shirt 

This is the miraculous English shirting, su- 
perbly tailored by Hathaway, which they 
advertise elsewhere in this issue. Wear 
Aertex and when it's fioi, you arc cool. 
Each Aertex shirt contains a million open win- 
dows — through which you can tan, but 
not 5c’t'. Every sportsman, active or happily 
indolent, should own one or more. Pullover 
is S6.95: conventional coat style, with short 
sleeves, $7,95 (add 25c for shipping). Wash- 
able and shrink proof— tan, green, yellow, 
tile, blue, charcoal, white. Sizes: S, M, L, 
XL. Best to order righi now. 

JOHN JARRELL, iNC. 

Broad at Peachtree. Atlanta. 3a. 


5«nd me Hathaw'oy Aertex shirit at below. I en* 
cloie <he<k or M-O. (Georgiocu add 3% tales tax). 
Style A— Pullover, Style B— Conventional coot style. 



It and 2nd Color Choi. 







WRESTLING HOLDS have no standard 
nomenclature, and the ones shown here 
are by no means all that are likely to 
turn up during a meet. Some top-notch 
wrestlers plan an entire series of hold.-? in 


advance, called "chain wrestling,” very 
much as a chess player will plan a series of 
moves. If one of the holds is countered the 
chain wrestler proceeds to a new series. 
While holds de.signed solely to inflict pain 


City 




State 
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but in international matches the un- 
derneath wrestler may be attacked 
from either a standing or kneeling po- 
sition and wrestling begins when he is 
touched by his opponent. 

Greco-Roman rules give an edge to 
men with powerful arms, shoulders and 
neck muscles (just as college rules, be- 
cause of time-advantage scoring, give 
a tall wrestler with plenty of reach an 
advantage). 

Greco-Roman has been revived 
largely because Joseph Scalzo, a Toledo 
patent lawyer with muscles, went to 
the 1952 Olympics as a wrestling judge 
and came away seething because the 
U.S. had no entries in the Greco-Ro- 
man events. Russia piled up 56 points 
in Greco-Roman alone. Since then 
Scalzo has been developing Greco- 
Roman wrestlers in America, persuad- 
ing amateurs to add it to their rep- 
ertoire. A test of strength and endur- 
ance, more than of agility and adroit- 
ness, Greco-Roman olten presents the 
spectacle of two men locked in strain- 
ing embrace for minutes on end. By 
American standards it is not excit- 
ing but Europeans, and, in fact, two- 


DRA WINGS BY ROBERT RIGER 


CROSS BODY ftlDC 


are banned in amateur wre.stling many of 
them are decidedly uncomfortable, The 
wrestler on one knee (above) could not .slam 
his opponent to the mat from a standing po- 
sition but can do so with one knee on the 


thirds of the world, regard it highly. 

As Scalzo, intercollegiate 145-pound 
champion from Penn State in 19S9, has 
been booming the Greco-Roman style, 
another great amateur, Henry Witten- 
berg, has been holding clinics to famil- 
iarize judges, wrestlers and fans with 
the new AAU freestyle rules. A former 
New York cop who is now an advertis- 
ing executiv'e, Wittenberg was 191- 
pound Olympic champion in 1948, 
eight-time national AAU champion 
and at one period went undefeated in 
350 successive bouts. 

OLYMPIC PREVIEW 

A preview of this American repre- 
sentation at Melbourne was had re- 
cently at Amityville (N.Y.) Memorial 
High School during the national AAU 
championships in freestyle and Greco- 
Roman. A Japanese team led by Ichiro 
Hatta, the president of the Japanese 
Wrestling Association who introduced 
occidental w'restling to Japan 25 years 
ago, won both freestyle and Greco- 
Roman national titles in the three 
lightest weight divisions. But Ameri- 
continned on next patje 


THE FLYING MARE 


mat. In Greco-Roman wrestling the legs 
mu.st be "passive” and cannot be used, as 
in the scissors, to subdue an opponent. The 
flying mare (Xoifer righl) is most valuable 
in Greco-Roman but also is .seen in freestyle. 



summer 


From the break of dawn 
through the cool, blue of eve- 
ning. each fun-filled. Sun 
Valley hour Ls a bright spot in 
your vacation book of mem- 
ories. No matter what your 
pleasure — flicking a fly into a 
trout stream . . . ice skating 
under the sun or stars ... a 
brisk, before-breakfast-ride . . . 
powdering clay pigeons on the 
skeet range ... or golfing on 
one of America’s sportiest 
courses . . . this is for you! Why 
not make your plans nowl 

FOR RFSFRVATfONS 

Adilrew Mr. Win»lon McCr«a, M^.. 
Sun Valley. Idaho or Union Pacific 
liailruad. Room 2081. Omaha 2, Nebr., 
or see your local travel agent. 
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Here's an always-ready "HIRED HAND" 
for your garden and flower beds 


Gel a full-powered Sj'KI.N'gtil . . . say pood- 
bye (o lirinp hand .spading and ruldvatinp. 
Anti Jo a belter job. 

The Si'RiNbTii. does deep tilling . . . tills 
from 1% to 21 Vi" width . . . even has adjust- 
aide wheel wi<lths too . . . New line design is 
noti-witiding. self-sharpening . . . easily ad- 
justed for width without wrenches . . . gunr- 
anteed unbreakable jor life. 

Kiirlhermorc, convert your SpbiNCTIL to a 
spike aerator, lawn roller, edger. or fiirrowcr 
with inexpensive attachments. Let a Spring- 
Til. do your work for '55. 

SEi THE SPSINGTIL at your Sprtno/leld dealer . . . 
or write jor free literature. Quick Manu/acCur- 
ing, InC; StH E. Main 5t.. 5pnng/ield. Ohio 
. . . Garden Tractors and Tillers. 
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WRESTLING 

conftnued from page 19 

cans put great hopes on William Kers- 
lake of Cleveland, who retained his 
heavyweight championships in both 
styles. Dr. Melvin Northrup, 47-year- 
old San Francisco veterinarian who 
continues to wrestle because a spinal 
arthritic condition recurs every lime he 
retires from the sport, won his fourth 
AAU freestyle title. 

Oklahoma A & M is to wrestling 
what Notre Dame is to football. The 
Aggies won their 18th team title in 25 
years at the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association championships held 
last month at Cornell. Sixty-six col- 
leges sent 181 wrestlers, the biggest 
field to date, to the tournament. 

There were 3,800 spectators at the 
intercollegiate finals, by no means a 
football crowd but an indication of 
sturdy interest in the sport. The East- 
ern Intercollegiate championships at 
Penn State drew 13,000 in four ses- 
sions. Lehigh University’s dual meet 
with Navy jammed Grace Hall, hold- 
ing about 3,800, and about 7,000 at- 
tended the Lehigh-Penn Slate meet. 

A SPORT FOR ALL 

Wrestling does not lack for fans so 
much as it lacks for understanding. 
At an occasional match someone will 
be delegated to explain the general con- 
cept to the audience and sometimes a 
college referee will make clear, not 
only to the timekeepers but to the 
spectators as well, how the match is 
going in terms of advantage and points 
scored. It helps a great deal to have a 
referee who addresses himself partly to 
the audience when he advises the time- 
keepers that one wrestler has scored a 
point or has gained a position of ad- 
vantage but unfortunately interna- 
tional rules forbid this practice. 

It would help also if more of the 
audience could understand that wres- 
tling is a sport which, though wonder- 
fully suited to athletes who are too 
small for football, too slow of foot for 
track, too dim-sighted for tennis (blind 
amateurs are fairly common), never- 
theless calls for the utmost in body 
conditioning, in skill and in courage. 
At the end of nine minutes of wrestling 
competitors normally collapse into at- 
titudes of exhaustion. Wrestlers who 
have played football contend that a 
nine-minute match takes more out of 
them than four quarters of football. 

It is a small sport, as Daniel Web- 
ster once said of Dartmouth, but there 
are those who love it. Anyone who has 
ever tried it, respects it. LeXPJ) 
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COLUMN OF THE WEEK 

BOSTON EVBNING 

AMERICAN 

Austen Lake reports that Frankie Carbo has kept 
his word to Jim Norris and Tony DeMarco, the 
new welter champ, is safely in the IBC camp 



O NCE again, Boston’s great, gullible 
boxing public has become the fight 
mob’s chump. The news ticker reads 
"New York City— Contracts were 
signed today for Tony DeMarco, Bos- 
ton’s newly crowned world welter 
champion, to meet Carmen Basilic, 
challenger from Syracuse, N.Y. for the 
title on June 10. The bout will be in 
Syracuse." 

Hello, suckers! We’ve been picked 
for a patsy by the IBC-Mob, whose 
long arm reached into Boston to snatch 
back its private property. The New 
Y ork fight monopolists have once more 
forced their will on a Class-B fight 
town to protect syndicate boxing. 
Tony DeMarco is now inducted into 
the IBC Trust to be exploited by the 
muscle mob. 

Here’s an eye-witness episode: fol- 


lowing Friday night’s sensational upset 
which had underrated DeMarco flailing 
the sawdust filling out of the Mob’s 
waxworks champion (Saxton), Frank 
Carbo approached Rip Valenti. 

The dictator of the “Combo” spoke 
grimly. DeMarco’s secret manager lis- 
tened glumly. 

"Remember,” said Carbo, “your 
first title defense is with Basilio at 
Syracuse. I promised Jim Norris and 
we always keep our word." 

Valenti nodded. 

It was an ultimatum. The fight 
mob’s Jove had hurled his thunderbolt 
in a short, ominous sentence, "we al- 
ways keep our word.” Nothing more 
was needed. The inference was “either, 
or else.” Now let Valenti deny he 
talked with Carbo, or that this is not 
conlinued on next page 
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Whether you're swinging for that long one or nursing a crucial 
putt. Sam Snead Golf Shoes give you the perfect balance, sup- 
port and comfort that can cut strokes from your score. Being 
Taylor-Mades, styled by one of America's top golfers, they 
naturally bring you superb leathers and workmanship of cus- 
tom quality. Most styles priced at $16.95 to $23.95. 
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eontiimed from page 51 

the gist of the conversation. Nor can 
Valenti plead: "I had no choice. I 
signed a contract.” 

True, he had no alternative. But it 
wasn’t because of the contract, which 
was coercive and has no legal standing. 
It was because the Mob has persuasive 
ways of its own, as proved when Ray 
Arcel was skulled by an imported slug- 
ger wielding a hunk of pipe on Sep- 
tember 19. 1953, in front of the Hotel 
Manger. 

So Valenti heeded the master’s voice. 
He promptly had DeMarco whisked to 
New York while the kid’s wounds from 
the Saxton fight were still fresh. He 
wished to demonstrate his prompt obe- 
dience to the code. And DeMarco. a,s 
Rip’s protege, did as he was told. His 
not to reason why — his but to do. 

Thus DeMarco becomes an involun- 
tary chattel of the IBC, forced to ac- 
cept the Mob dictates, whicli are to 
fight his first title-defense before an 
alien crowd and at the unpredictalile 
whims of alien fight officials for a per- 
centage of a $150,000 (maximum) gale, 
or about one-third what the same bout 
would draw at Penway Park. 

Now let’s fit together the pieces of 
this puzzle and study the partially 
complete picture, which will be fin- 
ished at Syracuse on June 10. Imme- 
diately after Tony clobliered Saxton, 
Rlinky Palermo iCarbn’s No. 2 l) 0 .ssof 
the Mol) I resigned his privilege of a 
rematch with DeMarco within 90 days 
in a town of his {Biinky’si choosing. 
With rare generosity Blinky waived 
Saxton’s priority in favor of Basilic. 
Why was he so liberal? 

It didn't take long to learn why. The 
Mob’s boss changed the plot in col- 
laboration with (he IBC’s Jim Norris. 
Jim decided that Basilic, an IBC “po- 
liceman,” was better equipped to beat 
DeMarco. Norris didn’t wish to risk 
having lough-Tony slap Saxton sil- 
ly again. 

CONSOLATION PRIZE 

Blinkj' graciou.sly .stepped down — 
temporarily! Bui he was promised a 
consolation prize— -the next welter title- 
bout in late summer and a fat slice 
of the profits. Palermo, like Valenti, 
had to lake the Mob’s potiuck. For 
such Is the hard, disciplinary rule of 
Carbo that Blinky did not receive the 
full $40,000 guaranteed for the De- 
Marco fight. He got only half ($'20,000) 
from the small ($53,662' net, a poor 
house caused by Tony’s disappointing 
fight with Jimmy Carter on Feb. 11. 
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Most of the rest went to Valenti 
and Sam Silverman for being good 
boys. It took Sam off the deficit hook 
and sweetened Rip’s disposition for 
later events. Deponent saith not what 
DeMarco got. For things are not what 
they are reported, either to the Bo.xing 
Commission or the press. Things are 
what the fight pixies decide behind 
locked doors! 

ME TOO 

So Valenti let himself be captured 
by the enemy and marched to the rear, 
taking DeMarco along as the IBC’s 
latest hostage. And once more the 
great, credulous fight public becomes 
a patsy to a Mob conspiracy. Me too. 
For I thought Valenti would have the 
gumption to defy the New York Mo- 
nopoly and give his prot6g6 an honest 
break. He lacked the guts. 

As Alice in Wonderland says, things 
gel "curiouser and curiouser" in the 
audacious mockery of boxing. Boston 
is once more the chump in a fight con- 
spiracy, to be milked and mulcted until 
a home-town star is born, only to see 
him kidnaped by sharpies. And De- 
Marco becomes an unwitting mouse 
marched into the fat-cat’s hungry 
jaws. So, hello suckers !— see you at the 
badminton games. 


ANNIVERSARY 



JACK SLACK, a dirty fighter with 
a hard punch, ended Jack Brough- 
ton's distinguished reign as heavy- 
weight champion of England 205 
years ago this week. Temporarily 
blinded after a few minutes of fight- 
ing, the clever Broughton was urged 
to further effort by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who had bet $250,000 on 
him. The gallant veteran replied, 
‘‘I'm blind, Your Grace. Only let me 
see my man and he shall not beat me 
yet.” But Cumberland could not 
open Broughton’.sswollen eyes. In 14 
minutes the title had pas.sed to Slack. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOE VAN WORMER 



One of the strangest pageants of nature occurs in the West every spring when sage 
grouse gather at traditional prairie mating grounds and strut before their ladies 



by JOHN O’REILLY 


W HKN it comes to fancy wooing the sage grouse is the 
classiest stepper-outer of all American birds. He even 
puts on a more pompous performance than the wild turkey 
gobbler. Moving across his strutting ground in full display, 
the male sage grouse represents the height of avian arro- 
gance and is well nicknamed cock of the plains. Now with 
spring coming to the sagebrush country of the West, the 
males are a.ssembled to strut their stuff. 

Since the Lewis and Clark expedition first reported this 
largest member of the grouse family in .America their 
springtime strutting has brought amusement and amaze- 
ment to all who have seen it. Instead of staging the show 
singly the sage grouse put on a group strut, as many as 
several hundred gathering at a traditional strutting ground 
where the cocks carry on their bizarre antics for the dura- 
tion of the mating season. 

Before dawn the birds start moving into the strutting 
ground, usually a fairly open area. As daylight comes, the 
cocks are already active. About the size of a domestic hen 
and weighing up to seven pounds, the cocks are appro- 
priately feathered to put on a show. A grayish-brown bird, 
the male has stiff white breast feathers tipped with black, 
and on the front of its throat are air sacs which, when 
distended, resemble miniature balloons. 

When the urge to show off comes over a sage grouse he 
raises his tail into a stiff fan. Viewed from the rear, this 
spreading tail with its pointed feathers and while spots 
resembles a cactus plant blooming on the desert. At the 
same time the cock drops his wings until they brush the 
ground, and from the back of his neck wiry feathers rise 
up to form a jaunty coronet. 

In this expanded condition the grouse starts bobbing 
and gulping as he pumps air into the sacs on his throat. 
His head is held high and he pumps and pumps until his 
chest is thrown out like a balloon, the white breast feath- 
ers becoming a vibrating shawl. Marching ahead a few 
steps, he rubs his wings against the shawl to make a swish- 
ing sound. At the peak of the display the entire front of 
the bird is bouncing up and down as though the creature 
were on the point of exploding. This is accompanied by a 
resonant sound, with the air sacs acting as a drum. 

Various students of the sage grouse have described this 
sound differently. Back in 1905 L. E. Burnett said it 
sounded “like an old pump.” George L. Girard thought it 
was “like the bursting of a paper sack inflated with air.” 
And Dr. Robert L. Patterson, author of Tke Sage Gtousc 
in Wyoming, who made a four-year study of the birds, 
said it resembled the sound made “when a rock is dropped 
into an old well.” 

While all this strutting, plopping and swishing is going 
on, the hens, hardly more than half the size of the cocks. 


move into the strutting ground and wander about among 
the strutters. The cocks are dispersed over the prairie in 
small groups, w'ilh one old bird dominating each harem. 

When other males attempt to mingle with these groups 
the trouble starts. There is much bluffing and occasionally 
some wing-flailing combat. Some of these battles are 
bloody, but the vanquished bird flees to woo again. After 
mating, the hens go off to build their nests and raise the 
young without any assistance from the males. The latter 
just keep on strutting. 

Originally the sage grouse (also known as the sage hen) 
was one of the most abundant creatures of the vast sage- 
brush lands sprawling over the West. As a result of over- 
grazing, diversion of land to agriculture and unrestricted 
hunting, the grouse population dwindled until 20 years 
ago it was thought that the bird was headed for extinction. 

But in the late IJOs hunting them was prohibited, and 
various land-management plans were put into effect. The 
birds responded. Their numbers increased again until there 
are now open seasons in many areas. Conservationists now 
feel that under proper regulations there will be sage grou-se 
around as long a.s there is sagebrush. For the lime being, at 
least, the birds can strut their stuff on safe ground. 



PROUD STEPPER, shown with tail fanned out t«6or«) 
and in profile {right}, performs for un.soen hens at dawn 
and again at du-sk. His ohesty air sac bounces as he walks. 
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FIGHTING COCKS flail pach other with their wings as they of watching hens. Presently the laser will fly off unharmesl to 
stage a battle that is niasfly bluff and bombast for the benefit look for other female grouse to impress with his showmanship. 



THE WINNER STRUTS before his harem on the prairie, tail the sagebrush as he brags of his courting prowess and inciden- 

erect and chest thrown out. Now his boomingToice will roll across tally tells Westerners that spring has come to their land at last. 




FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



KEY TO SYMBOI.S 

SO *■ season opened (or opens) ; SC = 
season closed (or doses); ST^season 
varies by district or water. 

C-clear water; D=water dirty or 
roily; M-water muddy. 

N-water at normal height; 8H« 
slightly high; H«hi^; VH-very 
hi^; L»low; R’* rising; F=falling. 
WT60-w8ter temperature 50°. 
FG»fishing good; FF^fishingfair; 
FP»fishing poor. OG*outlook 
good; OP s outlook poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 
COIMPILED BY ED ZERN 


TROUT: View YORK: SO A|iril with mosl 
kill and lower .\<lirontlack stream.^ in fine shape 
hut too cohl for Kood fisliing. Esopus Iliver is 
clear unii waileuble; 10 on oneninc ilay 

but small fly hatches were reported last week 
and or; for fly and spin fishitiK unless cold snap 
reverses rising water temperature: portal will 
be closed through next week or longer. Heaver- 
kill should produce well when VST reaches ex* 
peeled oO” next week Ihut it's wise lo make 
last-minute check by phone), OP for N’ew York 
f'ity watershed streams and reservoirs as u[)en- 
ing-day horiies left lots of stocked trout un- 
trampled, 

\vashi\<;t<>\: SO .\pril 17 in lowland lakes and 
outlook is excellent in most of this water. 
fAl.iKOitviA : N'ew hot spot is Isabells He.servoir 
f H> miles E of nakersfiebl ■ producing hundreds 
of limit catches to three pounds: (Ml through 
April. 

NKVAPA: New secret weapon of Walker Lake 
anglers is sushweight since experts discovered 
oversize cutthroats (to 13 poan<isi are Hitting 
plugs and spinners at 100* to loO-fotjt depths 
off cliffs along ILS, Ifighway It.'i: while 

warm, calm weather hold.s. 
ititiTlSll roi.fMRTA; With warmer weather all 
Vancouver Island I-akes are coming in well, 
with fine catches on fly. troll and bait from 
Snakehead, Gooseneck. BeavcTlail, Echo and 
Mohun: action is slower in lower Camidiell. 
Mclvor and Cumiwon lakes hut spinner-and- 
worm may take a limit, OG in all coastal areas 
for next two weeks, and interior lakes should 
start to give good s()or( towuref end of month. 
PKSSSYl.VA-VlA: SO .April 1,7: most Poeono 
Mountain un<l central I’lmnsylvania streams 
SH. VVT 42 IS: our Brodheuds Creek agent 
predicts fair opening-day hatch of Quill (Jor- 
dons on Analomink section of river. 

BLACK BASS: rt.oRiPA; In NW Florida FP 
in Wacis.sa River and Lake Talquin, KP in A|»a- 
luchieola. Hfaekwatcr. Choetawhatehee and Es- 
cambia rivers. PG in Ochloekonee River and 
Dead Lake (where e.arly risers found three- to 
six-pounders hungry for top-water nhigs at 
sunup). PP in most central Florida lakes with 
lakes Tarpon (N of Clearwater), Hatchinha 
( E of Dundee), Harris (at Howeyt and Julianna 
(N of .Auburndalei producing well. 
TENSHS.SKK: .Most bas-s activity in Douglas, 
Norris and Cherokee lakes is at medium depth 
and near inlet.s: local experts are scoring with 
live lu»ii or smallish lures worker! .slowly and 
close to hanks: outlook is fair through .April. 
MISSOURI: Lakes Taneyeomo and Bull Shoals 
(upper seetioni (.’. N, FG. OG with live min- 
nows favored by llsh and fishermen. 
rAi.iKORNiA; Mohave Lake is at season's peak 
with spawning whoppers walloping plug.s of all 
.sorts, including top-water types. Top fi.sh last 
week Wius nine-pounder. OG’ on all lower Colo- 
rado reservoirs through April. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: MAINK; At pres.s time 
anglers were still trying for first salmon of the 
sea.son from Bangor Fool, where water was run- 
ning gin-clear but VH: in keeping with cu-stom, 
initial fish ivil) bo .shipped to VVhife ffou.se. 
.SEW BRCN.SWirK ; Ire in Miramichi is starting 
to go out and several milc-s of river were fishable 
jasi week for sea-hound "blacks'’; Cains River 
is ice-free for 20 miles above mouth. 


KINGFISH: Fl.nKlPA; West coast's annual 
kingfish run is early ibis year, and lioats from 
Boca Grande to Tarpon Springs are bringing 
in eatches of 20 to 60 kings from six lo 16 
pounds: fish are bunching as run progresses 
and are harder to locate but once found they'll 
bit almost any lure (with No. 10 spoons, some 
with feathers or imillet strips, eon.sidered best 
bell. City Councilman Victor Retty of Venice 
and his son Victor Jr., of Detroit, boated 74 
kings in one trip last week, 12 miles ofTshore. 
<K; ne.xl 10 day.s. 

STCELHEAO TROUT: OREnos: North San- 
tiam River.SH, P. PG. Ofi; best lure is red- 
and-whiie wobbler, and fish are running to 15 
pounds. 

IDAHO: ^^^d^l(e Fork of Salmon reports fish 
moving up tn spawning streams in good num- 
bers: Weiser River improving steadily: best 
spot in Little Salmon is Fire Hide below Rig- 
gins; Snake River providing poor-to-fair fish- 
ing. and OP. 

RKlTl.su coi.I'.MRIA: Oeeasional bright fish are 
still showing in Vedder and Aloiielte on main- 
land, Cowichan, Quin.sam. Oyster. Campbell 
and Quulieum River on \’anenuver Island, but 
dark fish are now spawning in all streams and 
OP until summer runs begin to show late in 
M uy. 

WASHI.S'CTOS; .A few rivers are open for .steel- 
heading until .April 36; PG, (KJ in Bogaehiel. 
Soleduck, Queels: PP. OG in Skokomish. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON: MAI.S’R: Seliago 
Lake is ice-free except for some small coves, 
and a few frost-proof anglers were taking salm- 
on from two to five pounds last week; northern 
lakes are still far from iee-out dates. 

STRIPED BASS: CAI.IKORS'IA : Current hot 
spots are at Santa Clara shoals in the Della 
and in Sun Joaquin River off Jer.sey Island: 
west side of San Pablo Bay is recovering after 
last week's blow. Thirty-one pounder was top 
catch last week but many limit* of smaller fish 
(mo.stly on bait 1 were firoiight in. .After several 
false .starts the spring run into the Delta has 
begun, and the outlook is excellent. 

CHANNEL BASS; KOIlTH rAROLINA: OtJ 
through April and May for channel bass in surf 
and inlets between Kilty ffawk and Oeracoke. 
Last week’s top catch was 60-pounder landed 
by Forrest Dunstan of Elizabeth City while 
trolling in Gregon Inlet. First bass from surf 
was 3.5-]>ounder beached by L. R. Gardner of 
Norfolk on .April 3. and .surf at Halteras Inlet 
is starting to provide f:ist action. 
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r IT’S THE 

BAHAMAS 


for 

RECORD FISH 

by DON McCarthy 



Mrs. Slnffonl I. San<is and Cant. Basil 
.■illiiin II itii .iO-lb., 1 2 02. u orld-rrniril kl/ig- 
Jisli /nr Jll-ll). test line. Fi.sh leu.s l•lllJf'ht 
oj) linin'.’. Tnnn. Ihihfimas. June l'J33. 


•. The aiiftliT who yrariis In i-liinax a 

f fruiiriil li^hing trip with at least one 

fi.'li of rei-oni w(m;')iI has an oven 
cham o ofstiiTCSs in tho Bahamns. 

I’rooi’ of llie quality of Buhariins 
aniline uill ho found in the world- 
rceonl cliarl.s oorrootfd to January 1, 
19,1.'). 

Mere, .soatteroi! llirouph six classes 
of tackle, one will find ,)5 salt-wator, 
world-record fish landed in the 
lidlnnnii.s. 

Tlic roster covers the elite of the 
game lish world — amherjatrk. harra- 
cuda. hunofish. honito, dolphin, king- 
fish. mako, marlin (hluo and while), 
ponnii. sailfisli. lima (liliiefm and 
yellmvlin). and wahno. 

1 ho lio.>.i months for record catches 
are coming tm. aroording to tlio rec- 
ord charts which show that 5 k'-c of 
the gloliid tnark.s cstahlishod in tlie 
Bahamas wore caught in .'\prii. May, 
June and July. 

For free informiitinit write 

DON McCarthy 

Fisliing Information Bureau 

NASSAU, BAHAMAS, 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

Ba\ Slroet. Nas.sau. Bahamas 


For a ciifivof the "Fishirniun's Guide 
to the Huhumas'' use coupon Motv, 

NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Bay Street. N.ivsaii. H.ihunus Sl- 4 -ie-S 5 | 
Here's nn dollar — please send me a copy I 
of the "Fisherman's Guide.'' 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY ZONE. ...ST) 
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THE DOC 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


T hk 13th hole of the Augusta Na- 
tional Golf Course, the scene of the 
annual Masters Golf Tournament, is 
a par five some 470 yards long which 
doglegs sharply to the left. Rae’s Creek, 
which follows along the left side of the 
hole, cuts across the width of ihe fair- 
way just before the green and then 
bends back to patrol the green tightly 
along the right. It is the strategic sin- 
uosity of the creek, of course, that 
makes the hole one of the most de- 
manding tests on America’s outstand- 
ing inland course. The golfer who fol- 
lows a fin(‘ drive with a daring second 
over the water and onto tlie green is in 
a position then to pick up a stroke on 
par, and sometimes two, and this can 
frequently turn a fair round into a 
good round and a good round into a 
great one. On the other hand, the golf- 
er who follows a fine drive with a dar- 
ing second that does not quite fill the 
hill generally receives a very stern 
comeuppance. It is the rare Masters in- 
deed when the 13th is not the stage for 
some dramatic turn of events, and the 
IDth Masters, which finished this week, 
was certainly no e.xception. 

On the first <lay of the tournament, 
Sam Snead, the defending champion, 
came to the 13th two under par and 
playing just as precisely as those fig- 
ures would indicate. He laced out a 
long drive and, with a little wind in his 
face, elected to play a spoon for his sec- 
ond. The shot cleared the creek with 
yards to spare, but Sam had pulled it a 
shade and the l)all thudded into the 
wet .sand on the far wall of a newly re- 
modeled side-hill trap just off the edge 
of the green. After flicking away a lit- 
tle sand with his hand, Sam was able 
to identify the buried ball as the one 
he was plas ing, and then he got down 
to the bitter business of e.xtricating it. 
Standing on the turf outside the trap, 
a foot or so above the ball, in his first 
attempt he succeeded only in driving 
it deeper into the sand. That was three. 
On his next attempt he hit the ball 
flush on the top with the blade nf his 
wedge and moved it not at all. Four. 
Holding his poi.se, remembering that a 
ball lacerated such as his was now, le- 


^ THE LEANtNG TOWER OF MIDDLECOFF-. 


photo<;raphs «y jay lkviton* 


SHOWS THE MASTERS HOW 


THd Sneads, Hogans and Burkes drew the early crowds during the 19th Masters 
Golf Tournament at Augusta. Then Cary Middlecoff got hot. and the onetime 
Memphis dentist— fidgeting and frowning— ran clean away from all the others 


gatly can be deemed unplayable and a 
new hall subslituted without lofw of 
stroke. Sam. alter checking with the 
ollicials, made just such a substitution. 
On his third attempt the ball trickled 
down the tace and into the center of 
the trap. He was out in si.x, linally, and 
down in two' putt.s for an eight. It 
was an utterly unfortunate, typically 
Snead, experience, and the wonder was 
lliai Sam could accept it with thestoi- 
ci.sm he di.splayed and finish the round 
with four pars and a birdie. But Snead, 
who had come to the Ma.sler.s exuding 
the .sunniest di.spo.sition of his postwar 
career, was thereafter in a far less ex- 
pansive and confident mood. 

MEET OR. MIDDLECOFF 

On the second day ol the tourna- 
ment. Dr. Emmett Cary .Middlecoff. a 
“voluntarily unemployed denti.st” as 
Boh .Jones described him. and perhaps 
the most accomplished tail-man play- 
er the game has produced since “Long 
•lim” Barnes, came to ilie LJth five un- 
der par. Capable of very hot streaks, 
Cary was enjoying an extremely calo- 
rific day. He had opened with a birdie, 
followed it with four pars, and then 
had gone off on a terrific burst of lour 
consecutive birdies. This had brought 
him to the turn in a record :U. .Start- 


ing hack, he had started to cool off, 
nut much, mind you, hut a few degrees 
nonetheless. He played three comfort- 
able pars and this brought him to 
the l-'Jth. 

When a golfer is off on a hot round 
in a major tournament, the foreknowl- 
edge of the pimdigies he may continue 
to perform and also of the sudden dis- 
aster that can overtake him heightens 
everything he does. PJvery little move- 
ment lakes on a meaning of its own. 
This may explain, in a superficial way, 
why Middlecoff is one of the most ex- 
citing golfers to be with when he is off 
on one of his sub-par dashes, for few 
modern athletes can contrive to pack 
a.s many fidgety movements into an 
afternoon’s work. 

Middlecoff can rarely play a shot 
without working up to it with several 
tugs at the vizor of his cap. a brief ex- 
ploration of the territory stretching 
before him, a long gander at his target, 
a movement of repose as he hikes his 
trousers, a little unloosening of the 
neck muscles, a pau.se to dry his right 
hand on the seal of his trousers, an- 
other tug at the vizor, another brief 
exploration, and so on — all this accom- 
panied by a frown of furious concen- 
tration. Beneath the parade of ges- 
tures there is the complete ahsori)tiDn 


of a high-strung, intelligent, emotional 
individual playing an extremely nerve- 
racking game. And it is this abiding 
inien.sily, of course, that Middlecoff 
communicates to his galleries and 
which explains the charged atmosphere 
he creates when he is pouring it on. On 
the Bith he puslied his tee shot to the 
high or right side of the fairway. There 
was an absolute hush the length of the 
gallery — stretched out some 300 yards 
along the roped-off fairway — as .Mid- 
dlecoff went with his spoon on his sec- 
ond. He hit a fine, solid shot, and as 
the ball cleared the creek and landed 
on the green and rolled to the hack 
edge, a serle.s of shouts went up the 
length of the line of spectators. These 
salvos bounced off tlie pines on the 
ridge across the fairway and the area 
reverberated with a sound not unlike 
artillery fire on a distant battlefield. 

Middlecoff strode to the green and 
inspected, sighted, scrutinized and de- 
ciphered the line of his long, long, putt. 
Tliey change the location of the pins 
every day at the Masters, and on this, 
the second day, it was positioned at 
the front of the long, slippery green 
some 82 feet away. The precise dis- 
tance is known, to be sure, only be- 
cause Middlecoff sank that putt, and 
continual o« next pmje 



THE FATEFUL 13TH. whilv it provcci the undoing of Chal- the solid line at left indicating his tee shut, the dotted line 

lengers Sneati and Burke, helped boost Middlecoff into an im- his approach to the back of the green and the line at upper 

pregnable Icail. Hi.s seettnd round eagle Iliree is charted above, right his incredible 82-foot putt over treacherous grassy rolls. 


THE APPROACH THAT DID IT ON THE 13TH 
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STROKING with (Irivor. iron ami puttor. lanky Cary Mithlie- angles for the golfing student. A short swmgnr for a pro. Midiilc- 

cotT, one of golf’s tallest virtuosos, prewnls a whole new set of c-oir produres his best shots when he is approaching and putting. 
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the curious thing was tliat everyone in 
the gallery felt he might very well do 
it. Mifldlecolf eventually lapped the 
putt, and no hall ever looked whiter 
than this one did a.s it ghosteil its way 
just below the center folds of the 
shadow-strewn green and rolled and 
rolled and slowed down and then crept 
off a final slight break and fell into the 
hole. And then, those salvos again. 

Cary Middlecoff's eagle, because of 
how and when it happened and the 
further fact that he went on to win this 
Masters Tournament, will undoubted- 
ly be referred to time and time again 
as long as the game is played. Eight 
thousand persons may have been lucky 
enough to liave witnessed it, but like 
the number of people who now claim 
to have seen Sarazen's double eagle 


and the small army that apparently 
came over on the M unjlowcT , the count 
will .surely rise from year to year. Very 
pos.sibly, it is the longest putt of any 
conseciueiioe holed in a major event 
since Bob .Tones got one into the 
cup on the fifth green at St. Andrews 
from 120 feet away in the 1927 British 
Open. 

THE rVIIODLE GUARD 

.After the 13th, Middlecoff came in in 
even par — a birdie on 15th, a "bogey” 
on the ITth where he three-putted— 
for a 05, seven under par. Accordingly, 
he did not equal the course record of 
04 set by Lloyd Mangrum back in 
1940 when the Augusta National was 
younger and less difficult, but what 
he did do was to take charge there and 
then and he never did relinquish his 
grip until he finished his fourth round 
two evenings later with a margin of 


seven strokes over the runner-up, Ben 
Hogan. In this respect, the margin of 
victory, it was the most flecisive tri- 
umi)h in the history of the Masters. 

The only day of the tournament 
which Middlecoff did not dominate 
was the opening day. The Masters 
nearly always gets more than an even 
break from the weather and, sure 
enough, on Thursday morning, de- 
spite prediction of intermittent show- 
ers, the sun began to break through 
the overcast just as the first starters, 
Freddy McLeod, U.S. Oj)pn Cham- 
pion in 1908, and Jock Hutchison, 
British Open Champion in 1921, drove 
off and ambled down the fairway ac- 
companied by Johnny McDermott, 
the first American-born golfer ever to 
win our Open. A short time later, Billy 
Joe Patton was cal!e<l to the first tee. 
I^urching into his drive with character- 
istic abandon, he pushed into the small 
pines in the rough. When he played a 
superb recovery 15 feet from the pin — 
why, it seemed that last year’s Mas- 
ters was still going on. At the end of 
Billy Joe’s first nine, though, you 
knew it was another year. He was out 
in 39 and he never really did get the 
bit in his teeth from that point on. The 
old guard was up front, as always in 
the Masters: Snead at 72 (despite his 
S'!, Ben Hogan at 73, Lloyd Mangrum 
at 74. The young guard had fairlj* 
strong representation in Mike Sou- 
chak at 71, Bob Uosburg at 72. The 
in-between age group that, for lack of 
a better tag, must be called the mid- 
dle guard was in good shape, too: Mid- 
dlecoff was 72, Julius Boro.s, 71 and 
Jack Burke out in front of the pack by 
four slroke.s with a handsome f>7. 


MIDDLECOFF OF MEMPHIS 

Emmett Cary Middlecoff was born to both dentistry and golf. His 
father, Dr. Herman, who has a lucrative dental practice in the Middle- 
coffs’ home town of Memphis, is also a low-handicap golfer, and he 
broke Cary iwho dislikes the name Emmett i to the game at the age of 7. 
Cary won his first important lournamcnt — the Memphis Prep — when 
he was 17 and the City Championship at 18. He took his dental degree, 
.spent the next two years as an Army dentist and in 1946. before be- 
ing discharged a.s a captain, he played to the quarter finals of the U.S. 
Amateur. Chosen for the 1947 Walker Cup team he declined the lionor 
to turn pro. He won hi.s first professional start (and $2,00(1} at Chor- 
lotle, N'.C. and that first year collected about $7,000 on the pro cir- 
cuit. He takes his wife Edith with him on the golfing trail. His bigge.st 
previous win was the 1949 Open. Tall (6 (eet 2 inches) for a top golf- 
er, and now 34. he i.s noted for hi.s compact .swing and jumpy nerve.s. 
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If the scores ran somewhat higher 
than they generally do in the Masters, 
the explanation was that, the course 
was playing considerably longer than 
in previous years. This was due to the 
heavy. luslt growth of the grass in the 
fairways which cut down the roll on 
tee shots to a minimum. The course 
looked dillerent in one other respect. 
Two weeks before the tournament the 
southeast sector was hit by a severe 
“cold freeze.” and among the many 
victims were the dogwood and the oth- 
er southern flora that lino the fairways 
at the Augusta Xaiional. They were 
missed, but the beauty of the setting is 
founded on the greenness of the gra.s.s 
and the pines and the golf values of 
the terrain, and the Augusta National 
looked just about as lovely as ever. As 
one old Augusta hand pul it, “Son. 
lei’s face it. Here you have the f^race 
Kelly of golf courses — beautiful from 
all angles and in all weatlier.’’ 

THE CLAUDE HARMON BOYS’ CLUB 

On Friday, the second day. until 
Middlecotr began to percolale. the key 
figure was the leader, .Jack Uurke. A 
member of that talented coterie now 
being alluded to as the Ciaudt’ Harmon 
Boys’ Club — it is made up of the young 
men who have served as Claude’s as- 
sistants at Winged Foot and includes 
such other top-notch young players as 
Mike Snuchak. Al Mengerl, Dick May- 
er. and Shelley Mayfield — a great deal 
has been expected of .Jack for quite 
some time, but lie inveterately has 
been unable to get through a big cham- 
pionship without coming up with one 
poor round. Here, when it was impor- 
tant that he stick close to par. he had 
a 7fl. In some ways .Jack [ilayed a 
sturdier round than his score would 
suggest. But he still misse.s his shots in 
just the wrong places. Middlecoff. on 
the other hand, played his poor shots 
whiMi they hurt him least, and beyond 
this, throughout the tournament he 
putted far better timri any man in the 
held, always holing the crucial onp.s. 
This was clearly p\-idcnt on Saturday, 
the third day, when Middlecoff had 
taken over the leadership at liie lialf- 
way mark with his total of FIT, four 
shots ahead of Hogan, six ahead of 
Burke and Snead, seven over Itosburg, 
eight over Souchak and nine over 
Boros. It was patent ihal if any of 
these challengers was going to overhaul 
Middlecoff he had better get going, 
and quick. None of them could bu\- a 
putt. Hogan, emerging as the only seri- 
ous challenger as the afternoon wore 
on, three-putted ihree of the four par 
coiilinneil on next pa<jc 




NERVY AND NERVOUS PUTT ON THE 18TH 


First Middlecoff removes a fly speck from irrelevant blade of grass 


Then sights and measures downhill 15-footer from behind and side 



Finally he putts (and misses) with favorite old mallet-type weapon 




WITH MASTERS’ IMPRESARIO BOBBY JONES (LEFT) LOOKING ON INTENTLY FROM HIS MOTORIZED CART, BEN HOGAN WALLOPS A LONG 
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cinitiiiiifd frtmi jxiijr 61 

3s, and what could very easily have 
been a f>9 became a 7‘2. Middlecoff, 
on the other hand, confronted by a 
possible 74, KOt home in 72. On the 
17th, with Hogan breathing down his 
neck, he holed a lough lO-footer after 
a very timid approach putt. And then 
on the 18th, lying two off the edge of 
the dipping green, he rapped in a curler 
some 25 feet long. They made iiuite 
a difference, those two clutch putts. 
Middlecoff entered the final round with 
his lead of four strokes over Hogan still 
intact, and you can u.se a lead of that 
size when Ben is stalking you. 

On Sunday, the day of the final 
round, Middlecoff was not scheduled 
to tee off uniil 1:42. a half hour after 
Hogan’s starting time. Waiting to get 
out is hard even on golfers of phleg- 
matic make-up. The five and a half 
hours from 8 o’clock, when he aw'oke, 
until 1:42 were murder for Middlecoff 
and by his own account the longest 20 
hours he has ever spent. ‘‘I bought 
the Sunday papers on Saturday niglit,” 
he recounted later, “but I purposely 
held off reading them till Sunday 
morning. Well, I read the funnies and 
drank some coffee, and it still wasn’t 
9 o’clock. Tlien I decided to play some 


records on the phonograph to kill 
some time, things like (Ilenn Miller. I 
thought I played those records for 
liours. I was ready to throw the ma- 
chine out the window. I checked the 
time and it was still only 10 o’clock. 
Then I got out some magazines and 
rea<l them for what seemed like hours. 
At 11 o’clock I bathed and shaved 
and ate a big breakfast here at the club 
and killed time in the locker room and 
hit a few shots down the practice fair- 
way, and then it was nearly 1:42. I 
thought it would never come.” 

THE MAN TO BEAT 

Playing about three holes in front of 
Miildlecoff iwho was partnered with 
Nelson), Hogan iwho was partnered 
with Boros) began his pursuit coolly 
and methodically. Ben’s play during 
the tournament reflected to some de- 
gree that he hadn’t had the time he 
would have liked to tune his game up. 
He had planned to give himself a two 
weeks’ prep at .Augusta but he had 
been called back to Fort Worth by a 
business problem. Nonetheless, he was 
hitting the ball well from tee to green, 
and had he been putting, on Sunday 
he might have been able to put Mid- 
dlecoff under considerable pressure. 
He had an eight-footer for his birdie 
on the 2nd, a 12-footer for hi.s birdie 


on the 3rd, and another 12-footer on 
the 4th. He missed them all. He three- 
putted the oth from 35 feet. When he 
missed an eminently holeable birdie 
putt on the 6th from seven feet, his 
bid was over. The only man Middle- 
eoff had to beat now was Middlecoff. 

Cary was chattering nervously as he 
played, but he was hitting the ball 
hard, not taking too long over his 
shots, and all in all playing very effi- 
ciently until he came to the 5th, one 
under par. Then, on this rugged 450- 
yaril par four, he tried to belt an extra- 
long one and duck-hooked his tee shot 
into a shallow trap. He hit a very wob- 
bly recovery with his five-iron, catch- 
ing the hall too high and rolling it only 
some 75 yards down the fairway. An 
unimpressive seven-iron shot jiut him 
on the lower deck of the two-level 
green. His approach putt from 30 feet 
lielow the cup slipped five feet past, 
but he holed the big one coming back 
and it did him a world of good. Byron 
Nelson, who can bring in a horse like 
Eddie Arcaro, relaxed him further with 
a little chatter about nothing at all on 
the 6th lee, and Cary proceeded to 
pump a good iron toward the flag. It 
struck on the apron before the green 
and hopped up some 14 feet from the 
cup. He banged it in for his bird. Then 
continued on page 
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DRIVE OFF THE 14TH TEE IN LOSING CAUSE 



‘I'liis new edition of the faiiioiis Knox^liat of tlic Avenue” contrasts Jet- 
Brown felt with dark ('.arl>on-Grey band in distinctive ofl'-lieat liarinonv with 
today’s aj»j)arei. Note the narrow cut-edge brim, pincliless crown, and con- 
tinental back-l)ow. At your nearest Knox hatter’s, and at Knox tlic Hatter, 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Also un ailabic in ('anada. 


THE COURSE AND ITS MASTER 

Dr. Cary Middlocoff u.sed 1 1 clubs in 
his fourth and final round to win. This 
is how the dentUt employed his tools, 
with puller excepted: 


HOLE YARDAGE PAR SCORE 

1 400 4 4 

2 as s t 

3 355 4 4 

4 220 3 3 

5 450 4 5 

6 190 3 2 

7 365 4 3 

8 520 5 5 

9 420 4 4 

OUT 3.475 36 34 

10 470 4 6 

11 445 4 4 

12 155 3 2 

13 470 5 5 

14 420 4 4 

15 505 5 4 

16 190 3 3 

17 400 4 5 

18 420 4 3 

IN 3.475 36 36 

TOTAL 6.950 72 70 


Dri>«r, wadge 
Drivvr. 3 weod 
Driver, wedge 



Driver, 3-weed, wedge 

Driver, 1 -iren, wedge, wedgi 



Driver. 5-ir<m 
Driver, d-iron, wedge 

Driver, d-iten 
Driver, 6.iton 



don’t miss Semggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
Sport & Vacation Carnival 

in cooperation with SPORTS 
the week of April 17 to 23 ' 


If you live in St Louis 
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S<^ TURF BUILDER will put 

yuur l.iwii in top form. It rnakcs 
ttr.iss iircTncr and stronutT' by 
dcM-lopinK dt't p growin.t: roots 
IncxiHTsivp, too — costs Irss than 
a dirm- pt-r 100 sq ft. TURF BUILDER 
IS rasy to apply — cspi'imllv with 
a <^<01121 precision spreader. 

C;.-t TURF BUILDER at your neii-hboi- 
hood di'.ilrr alonu with ocher f.iiiiuu\ 
Lawn Care Aides, for lesetdiin; 
thin spots or smarting a 
n< w lawn, be.iure to sow 
S<^ LAWFJ SEED. It's 
a skillfully blended eoin- 
biiiatioyof lOO'v 
pi'ieiirjfal grass— ei onuiii- 
ie.lL loo — sow I pound 
ip^o ad of 3. 



O 


'isk r<K a Free 
l.\U\ C.\RK : 

'•WHS lir^ulilul sll 
. .4x1 i<> 


O M SwCC & SONS CO 

30 Sprini; St, M.irssville, Ohio 
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he followed with a much more authori- 
tative birdie on the 7th, holing for a 
birdie three after a crisp wedge ap- 
proach to 10 feet. 

He turned in :14, and thereafter he 
had only one other rough passage. He 
went two over par on the 10th with a 
si.K when he pushed his iron into a trap 
by the green and took two to get out. 
He was still shaky playing the 11th, 
and here he received an e.xceedir.gly 
good break on his approach to that 
dangerous green : he came up much too 
quickly on his two-iron and the shot 
never climbed more than three feet 
above the ground. It had the line, how- 
ever, and kept bounding down the 
slope and over the mounds and fin- 
ished well on the green. A weak ap- 
proach putt again left him a five- 
footer and again, as on the 5th, he 
made it. His Ia.st attack of jitters was 
over. He played a fine birdie two on the 
12th. “I don’t see what can happen 
now. do you?” he asked Nelson as 
they walked to the 13th tee. “No," 
saitl Byron. 

And nothing did happen. From that 
point on Middlecoff played wonderful 


golf shots and he played them with 
tactical intelligence. He played short 
of Rae’s Creek with his second on the 
13th and got his par, which is all he 
wanted. A very easy par on the 14th. 
A birdie on the 15th. Another easy 
par on the 16ih. A harmless bogey on 
the ITth when he three-putted. Then 
the 18lh, the last hole on the long 
journey home. A big drive. A six-iron 
—and Cary never did hit a more per- 
fect shot. The ball spun around the 
rim of the cup and subsided three feet 
away. He holed that putt for a 70 on 
the round and a total of 279. 

It was in all ways a magnificent vic- 
tory for the 34-year-old son of a Mem- 
phis dentist who had trained for den- 
tistry himself but gave up his practice 
in .January, 1947 to try the much more 
precarious one of drilling irons for the 
pin. A year and a half later he won 
the National Open. “I was enough of 
a neophyte not to know what I was 
doing,” Middlecoff remarked of that 
victory at the presentation ceremonies. 
“I found it was harder after that. I 
wondered if I was ever going to win 
another big tournament.” Well, every- 
thing comes to him who waits and 
who outplays the opposition by seven 
solid stroke.s. end 


THEY ALSO TEED OFF 


Stan Leonard. Ciinadiun star who finished 
wiih 292. tired one of .\ugusta's six sub- 
70 rounds, but .suffered generally from low 
irajeclory with his fairway woods. . . . 
Dick Mayer -293) was wild off tees first 
day. finished with three fine rounds. . . . 
Skee Riegei'i 294 was hi.s top showing in 
a major event in some time. . . . Frank 
Stranahan '29.j| had two finishing 71s, 
his best golf since turning pro. . . . Jay 
Hebert 29.'i would have been a contender 
with some better putting. . . . Waiter 
Burkemo 29.*] ruined chances with clo-s- 


ing 77. . - . Peter Thermon 297) suf- 
fered from lack of length. . . . Gene Lit- 
tier i29Si, overgolfeii and listless, never 
got started. . . . Tommy Bolt ,298), <le- 
cidodly off form— particularly on the 
greens- was through after third rountl 77. 
. . . Ed Furgoi i299i eliminated himself 
with misjudgetl approach on 7th hole of 
third round. . . . Billy Joe Patton <310), 
three over par after first 8 holes, was never 
U factor, . . . Horton Smith t315i kept 
his record of having played and finished 
every round si nee the first Masters in 1934. 



THE BIG FOUR. HANDS DOWN: CHffoni Roberts, tournament chairman. Runner- 
up Ben Hogan, Cliamjiion Middlecoff and Club President Bob Jones .seal the Masters. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



Particularly for low-handicap 
golfers who play frequently 


from JULIUS eOROs, pro at the Mid Piiiee Club, SoiitJifru PiueK, N.C. 


Golfers seem to have two ambitions above all others: they would 
like to be able to drive as long as the pros and to be able to stop 
their approaches on the greens the way the pros can. Much sen.sible 
instruction has been provided on how to gain length off the tee, but 
it has been my experience that the average golfer is quite confused 
on the busine.ss of backspin. 

First, let me tell you how, contrary to popular belief, one does 
not achieve backspin: you don’t get it by over-emphasizing the down 
motion of the downswing — that is, by simply driving the ball into 
the ground a.s forcefully as you can. 

Hackspin, to some degree, depends on the relationship of the power 
of the blade to the power of the shaft. You must have the right 
equipment first. Then —it is all very unmysterious and painstaking 
backspin is produced by contacting the ball ab.solutely cleanly, strik- 
ing it a quarter of an inch or so above its base a.s you hit down-and- 
through the ball. This takes plenty of time and some skill to master, 
but it is this precise striking of the ball that creates the spin in flight 
that in turn creates the backspin action when the ball hits the green. 



NEXT week s guest PRO: GENE ANDERSEN ON CURING SHANKING 



ota-ieo/ 

IS RIGHT HERE!” 


■^^ES. the- answer to many a golfer's 

prohleim has been found in the pages 
of Power-Bilt Catalogs. For there you 
will see and learn about the finest golf clubs 
that 37 years of manufacturing know-how 
can produce. I( you’re not getting all you 
think you should out of your present 
clubs, we earnestly suggest you ask your pro 
about the new '55 Power-Bilis. They have 
helped miny golfers to improve their game. 


Write for your free copy of the 
1955 Pouer-Bih Cahilog. Dept. SI-5 



Power*Bilt 

GOLF CLUBS 


Hillerich t Bradsby 
Company . . . 
louisvilic, 

Kmludir 
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Some people are in the mood 

Some people have the money 


but haven’t the money . , . 

but aren't in the mood . , . 


Some people have both the mood and the money 




There they go — the families who go down to the sea to fish for 
the big ones; to race or frolic under sail or outboard: to skin-dive 
or water -ski or just plain swim— for the pure, happy fun of it. 

TheyVe the ones who keep out front— who made beachwear if not 
high fashion, highly fashionable . . . who first populated the 
suburban colonials and ranch houses . . . and brought 
the giant shopping centers out near them. 

To make customers out of them for your products— there's one 
practical new way . . . 

Each week 575,000 successful young families settle down 
for some pleasant hours witli SFOKTS n-i.USTR.\TKl>- the magazine 
published just for them. You can make use of this pleasure 
to talk business to them — by using its pages. 


MAGAZINE OF TODAY’S 
SUCCESSFUL YOUNG FAMILIES 

Circulation Now 575.000 
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KXECLTIVE ALLEY 

co;i(inufd from page S6 


here on these alleys this season.” 

Edward J. Smith, former national 
handball competitor, Richard K. Deg- 
ener, onetime Olympic diving title- 
holder, and Attorney Edward G. De- 
cree, a guard at Notre Dame during the 
era of the Four Horsemen, are among 
the star athletes who bowl. Palmer 
said the members buy at least one 
bowling ball a year “and they’ll try 
anything new. All they have to hear is 
that a certain kind of grip helped some- 
one’s score and next thing you know 
practically everyone has one.” The 
night before he left for the champion- 
ships at Cleveland, Herbert A. Mor- 
tens, an executive of the National Bank 
of Detroit and a member of the Krakow 
Furniture team which won the ABC 
championship in 1937 in New York, 
picked up a “house” ball at a public 
bowling center and rolled a fine series 
with it. Elated, he asked the proprietor 
to have one drilled exactly like it first 
thing in the morning and sent to 
Cleveland by plane so he would receive 
it in lime to bowl. The ball arrived, all 
right, but didn’t fit. Mertens gave it 
aw'ay and bought another. 

The Westchester Interclub started 
in 1934 when Charles Zeltner, who has 
a seat on the N.Y. Stock Exchange, 
wagered his friend Albert Baker, presi- 
dent of a coal company, that the best 
five bowlers at Scarsdale were better 
than those at Pelham. Walter Collet, 
a retired builder who still averages in 
the 180s and was a 200 man in those 
days, and Zeltner, a star of the Wall 
Street League, led Scarsdale to vic- 
tory. The match was so close, how- 
ever, that another was scheduled the 
following week, then another. The oth- 
er club i^a’-d about the competition 


and, one by one, joined the fold until 
the Inlerclub became a full-fledged 
seven-team league. 

In some 10 years as chairman of 
bowling, Zeltner introduced women’s 
events and teen-age competitions. To- 
day, under the chairmanship of Pub- 
lishers Representative Frank P. Syms, 
the Scarsdale lanes are occupied from 
9 a.m. through 11 p.m. seven days a 
week. Saturdays are reserved for the 
members’ sons and daughters, who are 
supervised by Mrs. D. D. Strohmeier, 
wife of the Bethlehem Steel vice-presi- 
dent who skippered his yacht Malay to 
first place in the Newport-to-Bermuda 
race last year. The women’s champion- 
ship was won last month by Mrs. H. A. 
Donegan, wife of a lawyer, in a tight 
race with Mrs. Edward H. Edling (en- 
gineer!, Mrs. J. D. Furman (traffic 
manager of N.Y. Telephone Co.) and 
Mrs. Barry T. Leithead (president of 
Cluetl, Peabody & Co.). 

COLLEGE KEGLING 

Country club bowlers of the future 
are being groomed not only by their 
parents but by college and university 
leagues. The Midwest, especially, has 
fine university teams and the Ea.st is 
rapidly catching up. Fourteen teams 
participate annually for the Eastern 
Intercollegiate title and the best bowl- 
ers compete for the individual match- 
game championship in a tournament 
patterned after the All-Star in Chi- 
cago. Little Fairleigh Dickinson Col- 
lege of Rutherford, N.J. finished far in 
front of the league this season and its 
anchor man, handsome 26-year-old 
Ernest Bence, was awarded the Bruns- 
wick Trophy on April 3 when he de- 
rnnlitiued on next page 



Tliem's Only One!,, 



FIBER GLASS 


WONDEROD 



THE STRAIGHT-FIBER ROD 
WITH THE SPIRAL MARKINGS 

There’s ro subsiiiuie for Wor- 
derods! Built uRder Shakespeare 
paicRis, they're the ONLY rods 
whose touch class fibers run siraichi 
from butt CO tip . . . with no ground, 
off or criss-crossed strands! 

GET ALL ACTION, 
POWBR, ACCURACY! 

Only Wonderods give this famous 
"1-2. 3- rone" design and perform. 

1 . ACTION where you want it to 
work a lure and tease the big ones 

2. POWER where you it— to set 
the hook and handle a hard-fighting 
fish. 

3. ACCURACY made Msy as pointing 
your finger — with the famous Tru- 



St. St No. 


City. Zone. Sta 
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WOLLENSAK 

20x SPOTTING SCOPE 

with click Icatur* foculing. 


The perfect scope for shooters. Pinpoints 
lariat hits. Has finest features plus superb 
optical craftsmanship . . . IVocotecf optics. 


ONLY with leather 




WOLLENSAK 

15X-40X 

VARI-POWER 
TELESCOPE 

Not one for hunting, 

telescope but 
fur telescopes in 
one. Magnification 

IS to 40 times normal image^^^. 

Easy to carry. Easy to use. 

ONLr*33-=<>a.„„. 

RAMBLER FIELD GLASS 

FuU 4 power, uneitcelleti performance . . . 
with leather ease . . . S29.SOplus tax 
EXPLORER TELESCOPE 
Precision 8-power telescope. Popular 
with Scouts, nsture lovers . . . S9.9S 

Write for literature ... at Your Deelere or Direct from 

WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 

US HUDSON AVENUE. SOCHESTEE 9t, NEW YORK 



Cabin-Style Boat at Low Cost 


S/iTCOA - 


WORRY-WASHER 

“My kids at various schools 
started mailing Sports 
Illustrated around to each 
other. I just got it back. What’s 
my opinion? It’s slightly sen- 
sational. Sports are the one 
facet of modern life that can 
make you forget all the other 
facets. It’s the great relaxer, 
the great worry-washer, the 
one great entertainer. It is 
men and women at play^ 
Franlc Capra, Los Angtles, Calif, 



If you live in Boston 


don’t miss PAINE’S 
Sport & Vacation Carnival 

in cooperation with SPORTS 
the week of April 11 to 16 ^ 



VETERAN DETROITERS, Attorney 
W. H. Gallugher and Federal Judge Arthur 
Lederle, have bowled weekly for 12 years. 

EXI'CUTIVE ALEEV 

continued from page 67 

feated Edward Lawrence of St. John's 
in the match finals at the City Hall 
Center in New York. Princeton, gen- 
erally regarded as having the best col- 
legiate bowlers in the East, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to join the league 
next year. 

All in all, it was the best year yet 
for so-called society bowling despite 
two psychological slaps: President Ei- 
senhower relocated the two alleys in- 
stalled in the White House by Presi- 
dent Truman to the basement of the 
old State Department Building across 
the street, and the lanes built by Mar- 
shall Field 79 years ago in the carriage 
building of his Chicago estate were 
ordered destroyed along with his un- 
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YOUNG COLLEGIAN Kmif Hence of 

Fiiirleinli Dickinson. 19")5 Easleni champ, 
gets trophy from Philip Wattcrson of Pace, 


occupied mansion. After his famous 
$75,000 Mikado Ball in 1880 in honor 
of Marshal! Field Jr., then 17, and his 
sister Ethel, 14 — and after other lav- 
ish dinners and dances — guests liad 
cros-sed the yard to the carriage build- 
ing and walked down u flight of steps 
to the alleys. The most prominent 
American and foreign visitors of that 
era had howled there. Today, living 
on the second floor as he has since he 
drove the Fields’ carriages, is Gus 
Klemm, 80. After the Fields left and 
the mansion was converted into a 
school, Klemm sometimes went down 
to the dusty, neglected alleys where 
he had .set up pins when he was a 
coachman. He never rolled a hall, 
however. Bowling, he said, was for 
the likes of gentlemen, not men of his 
humble station. n *> 







an Alligator 
coat makes sense 


IT'S THE "COAT YOU'LL LIVE IN" 



The year 'round u,scfulnes8 
of an Alligator coat makes it 
sopraclical. Itaeomfortand 
smart full cut flair make it 
such a satisfaction to wear. 
Choose from Alligator coats 
in wide price, color, fabric 
and pattern range. Water 
repellent or waterproof, they 
make value sense . . . rain, 
sun, cold . . . from 

$8^0 to $4,975 







shown above; S 

S 

Famous GOLD LABEL ^ 

America's Most ^ 

Wanted Gabardine It 

$4075 

P’rom its luxurious 100% 
virgin wool worsted fabric, 
lo I he smart casual comfort 
of its full cut styling . . . 

Gold Label stands alone 
as the classic of nil gnbnr- 
dincH. It repels rain with 
case, so wear it confidently 
anytime, anywhere! 


You'll look and feel like a million in 
o TRAVELWEIGHT roincoal. Not just 
when it rains, but anytime there's wind 
or chill ond you want to look your best. 
$19.75, Trench $20.75. 


BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE FEATURE 



THE BEST NAME IN RAINWEAR 

mu I— II iwin I— itww— I 
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I A T C H W I T is the only duet crossword in the 
world. To solve it, couples may sit opposite each other at 
a card table or well-balanced lapboard. At the signal, both 
contestants start solving. The definitions are daffy— watch 
out for puns, anagrams and persiflage; let your mind 


ATCH W I T 


wander. Some of the words link the two puzzles together, 
permitting one player to do the other in the eye. Save 
these till last. If both players get stuck, the puzzles may 
be reversed and the .solving resumed. First one finished 
wins. It’s designed for two but one can play it alone. 
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79. Best S-A. doR. 

81. Spins backward. 

85. Reversible siRnal. 

88. This is most common. 

90. Insect is ani plus. 

91. Ka(iona) brassworka. 

92. Ace Inst and left and party. 

94. One end of a golf club. 

95. The big thing around capilal- 
ista. 

97. Do this after 25,000 miles. 

98. Whal Dora R. has. 

99. Wielded a bat in Dizsy Dean 
talk. 

100. Ana and Buda. 
lUl. Hive talk. 

DOWN 

1. Scottish parrots. 

2. An Aesop ending. 

3. Two-lane If. 

4. E.R. Berry’s first name. 

6. Leaves in a heap. 

7. Status of rhicago, 1871. 

8. Silver-lined phenomenon 

9. Saucer-factory site. 

10. Top choice. 

11. They could be full of sable. 

12. The 400 type. 

13. 'Tis he. in a dither. 

18. He’s half a loafer 
22. Highway sign. 

24. Litlledegrees held in ROntempt. 
26. A little meow. 

28. The best of friends. 

30. Way to get placs. 

32. Second scene in the movies. 

84. Football ptayergoes inlosecond 

35. Spread the news via Tribune. 


36. Miner 0|>cnition2. 

37. Country in quatrain. 

38. The aise uf yesCerday'a herot 

39. Kind of duat. 

41. Where the cubs live. 

44. Sane suffixes. 

45. Miser in the Rast, 

48. One of a shifty lot. 

52. Ko wooden horse this, choug 
made of balsa. 

54, Rudolph, the Reindeer's trad 
mark. 

56. She knows Max well. 

57. PamouB dancer. 

59. A real gone GI 

60. Mr. Shriner's using dialect. 

61. It's used on locks. 

62. Quote part of ticket. 

63. Plug follower in opera. 

65. Summer depositories for sms 
fry. 

66. Your prtsenl occupation. 

70. Turly to which M.D.'s brioni 

72. Oavilanceslry. 

75. Kind of leader. 

77. Broken arm. 

78. L'te liars to make these. 

80. Part of leleeroi>e used to catc 
fish. 

82. Heap big lull player. 

83. Imiiossible on the links. 

84. Not for giving. 

85. If Ibis were plural, it would I: 
Grand. 

86. Supermarket, in the year 1. 

87. They're full of brains. 

89. It followB Hit or But. 

92. He's of imall caliber. 

93. 100 yards. 

95. Handy hat. 

96. Matefawit solvers. 


Copi/r/(//il J955, Tiiite Inc. 


ACROSS 

• 1. Mr. and Mrs. 

6. Mr. Polilc'a first name. 

11. Alpha’s ante. 

14. Army mascot. 

15. Ready to nap. 

16. Baba talk. 

17. It's derived from an fee hag. 

19. Queen among friends. 

20. Della's first name. 

21. Nosy animala. 

22. Nancy’s neighbor in Prance. 

23. Type of ads. 

25. It can follow good or bad- 

26. Stroll in Yosemite. 

27. Nocturnal enterprise. 

29. What a secretary keeps. 

31. A market in a market. 

33. Could-be greeting to Clifton or 
Jack. 

36. A depression on the face of it. 
39. Wtsl End of Southampton. 


40, It's found in the Isrder. 

42. Tsxing office: Abbr. 

43. Law more than stale-wide. 

46. Pool item. 

47, Musically, it’a “all here." 

49. Named a wreath. 

50. The whole darn family. 

51. Oil can silence him. 

53, M.I.T, and others. 

55, Men of Salem. 

56. .Sign up. I.orcn! 

58, Workers with ores. 

61, Contents of the 5-foot shelf. 

64, Run into expense in the end. 

67. The tide has turned. 

68. Sharp crack, sometimes wise. 

69. Old Fashioned girl. 

71. Letter from Athens. 

73. People from the Combo. 

74. Opposite of best: Poet. 

76, Bad business for Che batting 
average. 

78. Kind of pro. 


SOLUTION WILL APPEAR IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.5.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

April 15 through April 24 



If you don't;break par, you can’t blame 
this shirt! Sponsored by Sam Snead, it 
is porous-knit of fine cotton yams and 
styled for no-bind comfort in action. 
Good-looking, too. About S5.50. You’ll 
find it in a range of colors at Lytfon’s, 
Chicago: Julius Lewis, Memphis; 

J. L. Hudson. Detroit; J, \V. Robinson, 
Los Angeles: Flint and Kent, Buffalo; 
Clyde Campbell, Fort Worth. Or write 
for name of store near you. 

MERRILL-SHARPE Ltd 

411 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y, 


of east 
and west 

“For a few magical minutes on a 
May morning in 1953 a man of the 
East and a man of the West stood 
side by side on the summit of the 
earth . . wrote James Ramsey 
Ullman in his book, The Age of 
Mountaineering. 

The man of the East was Tenzing 
Norgay, an illiterate Sherpa of 
Nepal, whose strength of charac- 
ter, broad spirit and indomitable 
curiosity carried him, in company 
with Edmund Hillary, where no 
man had ever been before, where 
many men had tried, but failed, 
to be. 

In Sports Illustrated next week 
begins the four-installment auto- 
biography of Tenzing, climber of 
Mt. Everest, in collaboration with 
the brilliant writer on mountain- 
eering, James Ramsey Ullman. 



BaMball 

• New York vs. Brooklyn, Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
1:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Basitatboll 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans. 
Milwaukee. 

Boxing 

• Holly Mims vs, Bobby iones, micfdlewetgbfs, 

• Philadelphia (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 



Aulo Rocing 

AAA 150-lap midget race. Gardena. Calif. 
Bafsball 

• New York vs. Philadelphia. Polo Grounds, N.Y.. 
1:55 p.m. (CBS’). 

• Detroit vs. Kansas City. Briggs Stadium. Detroit, 
1:55 p.m (Mutual*). 

Ba»<etbalt 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americans, 
Detroit. 

Bowling 

Natl, doubles match game tournament. Louisville. 
Ky. 

Eduardo Lausse vs. Georgie Small, middleweights. 
Boston Arena (10 rds.). 

Hardball 

Natl. AAO sr. 4-walt championships, New Haven, 
3onn. 

Horta Racing 

Sovernor's Gold Cup, $30,000 , 6 f.. 3-yr.-olds, 
Bowie, Md. 

• Excelsior Handicap, $25,000. 1 1/16 in.,3->'r. -olds 
up. Jamaica, N.Y,. 4:15 p.m. (ABC), 

Huni Racing 

My Lady's Manor Point-to-Point. Monkton, Md. 

Indoor Polo 

Natl. sr. tournament begins, Squadron A Ar- 
mory. N.Y, 

Pocket Billiards 

World championship tournament. Philadelphia. 

Skiing 

N. American downhill, slalom, combined cham- 
pionships, Norden, Calif. 

Sugar Slalom. Stowe. Vt. 

Swimming A Diving 

VMCA indoor finals, Tucson, Ariz. 

Table Tennis 

World championships begin, Utrecht. Holland- 


SUNDAY, APRIL ^7 


Aule Racing 

AAA Sprint car races. Williams Grove, Pa. & Lake- 
$tde Speedway, Kansas City. Kan. 

KASCAR 100-m. race. Montgomery, Ala. 
Bosoboll 

• New York vs. Philadelphia, Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
;:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Chess 

Inti. Jubilee Tournament. Buenos Aires. 



Baseball 

• New York vs. Pittsburgh. Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
;:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

• Milo Savage vs. Bobby Boyd, middleweights, St. 
Nick’s. N.Y. (10 rds,), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

• Johnny Busso vs. Gene Poirer. welterweights, 
Eastern Pkway., Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(ABC*), 

Horse Racing 

Lincoln Special, $50,000 1 1/16 m., 3-yr.-olds UP. 
Lincoln Downs, R.l. 

Correction Handicap, $25,000 6 f.. 3-yr-olds UP. 
f&m, Jamaica. N.Y. 

Tenris 

River Oaks Invitational begins, Houston, Tex. 


TVSSDAY, APR& 19 


Boseball 

• New York vs, Pittsburgh, Polo Grounds, N.Y., 
1:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Sandy Saddler vs. Joey Lopes, featherweights 
(nontitle), Sacramento, Calif. (10 rds.). 

Track 

Boston A.A. Marathon. Boston. 


WfDNiSDAY, APRN. 20 


Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Milwaukee. Wngley Field, Chicago, 
2:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Jimmy Carter vs. Orlando Zulueta, lightweights 
(nontitle), Washington, D.C. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Interservice championships, Oakland. Calif. 


THURSDAY, APRA 21 


Baseball 

• Detroit vs. Chicago. Briggs Stadium. Detroit, 
1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Luther Rawlings vs. Joe Miceli, welterweights, 
St. Louis (10 rds.). 

Golf 

Virginia Beach Open begins, Virginia Beach, Va. 
Ladies PGA Open. Carrollton. Ga. 


FRIDAY. >^R1L 22 


Baseball 

• New York vs. Boston, Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 
1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

• Willie Pasirano vs. Ernie Durando, middleweights, 

• Chicago Stadium (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (CBS). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


Aulo Racing 

AAA sprint car races, Hatfield. Pa. 

Boseboll 

• Brooklyn vs. New York. Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 

• N.Y., 1:55 p.m. (CBS-TV; Mutual radio*). 

Horse Racing 

• Wood Memorial, $100,000, 1 1/8 m.. 3-yr.-olds, 
Jamaica, N.Y., 4:15 p.m, (ABC). 

Golden Gate Mile. $50,000. 3-yr.-olds up. Golden 
Gate Fields, Albany. Calif. 

Hunf Racing 

Grand Nat), Point-to-Point. Butler. Md. 

Indoor Polo 

Natl sr. tournament, Squadron A Armory. N.Y, 

Childs Cup Regatta (Columbia. Penn, Princeton), 
Philadelphia. 

Soiling 

New England spring intersectional college regatta, 
Boston, Mass. 

Track & Field 

Kansas Relay, Lawrence, Kan. 

Ohio State Relays. Columbus. Ohio. 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR 150-m. race, Langhorne, Pa. 

AAA sprint car race. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 

AAA lOO-lap midget race, Oklahoma City. Okla. 
SCCA nail. race. Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. New York. Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 2 p.m. E.D.T. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Percy Bassett vs. Serapbin Ferrer, lightweights, 
Paris (10 rds.). 

Meier booling 

Outboard marathon regatta. Virginia Beach. Va. 
Skiing 

Sliver Gelt Invitational Trophy Race. Norden, 
Calif. 

•See local listing 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



THE MASTER ON THE MASTERS 

Sirs ; 

I rerall that I wrote in the preface to 
Herb Wind's book. The Complete Golfer, 
that he was a "fine, sensitive writer on the 
game” of golf. Certainly no better proof of 
thi.s appraisal could be had than the won- 
derful story he did on the Masters Tourna- 
ment for your Apr, 4th issue. His estimate 
of the golf course, it.s distinguishing char- 
acteristics and its effect upon tournament 
players so exactly coincides with my own 
thinking that I should be happy to appro- 
priate it verbatim. Whether or not the con- 
ception will be approved by all. Herb has as 
accurately as possible interpreted our aims 
both in developing the course and in the 
conduct of the tournament. 

The whole thing reflects perfectly what 
wc would like the .Masters to be and what 
we have never allowed ourselves to dare to 
hope it is. At any rate, if we are able to live 
up even closely to Herb's generous esti- 
mate, Cliff Roberts and I shall both be very 
happy. 

We are grateful indeed to Herb for his 
writing and to you and the others on your 
magazine for the splendid picture layout. 

Bob Jones 

Atlanta 

SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE GAME 

Sirs: 

Enter my name in AI’PPFF. When a 
man (Willie Pep) can box masterfully for at 
least eight of 10 rounds and lose a decision 
to a bewildered opponent, there must be 
something wrong with the fight game. 

Chandler F. H.arris 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

NOW I HAVE SEEN IT 

Sirs: 

I watched the Catlilli- Willie Pep fight on 
television and became so infuriated with 
the decision that I swore T would never 
watch another boxing "exhibition." I have 
long been a TV' fan but this was the last 
straw. I had the score nine rounds to Pep. 
one round to Cadilli. 

I had read of your blasts against the 
IBC (Norris, president) but for some rea- 
son managed to brush it all off with a ho- 
hum attitude and kept my vigilance two 
nights a week. The Pep fight wa.s the crown- 
ing blow. I realized that it w’as no longer a 
sport. Your explanation in the Apr. llth 
Events & Discoveries was a real revela- 
tion to me. Now I have actually seen that 
the boxing business is a swindle. I will keep 
reading your magazine and will look for- 
ward to the day when you tell me that it is 
perfectly okay for me to turn on my TV .set 
again and that the sport I love to watch is 
worth my hone.st time. 

Bill Myers 

New York 

UNHAPPY CROWS 

Sirs: 

The last paragraph of Apr. 4th Events 
& Discoveries, "Calling All Crows," has 
disturbed the peace in our family. 

My husband Chuck says, "farmers and 


conservationists care very much . . .” 
means farmers and conservationists are 
happy to see such huge numbers of crows 
killed. 

I say it means that they are unhappy to 
see the crows slaughtered, as arc the crows. 

For heaven’s sake, settle this. 

Jo Aronson 

Arcade, N.Y. 

• Only a crow’s immediate family 
mourns its passing. Crows are predators 
that grow fat on crops, birds’ eggs and 
fledglings. The U.S. biological survey 
has found areas where one adult crow 
destroyed more than 120 ducklings and 
eggs.— ED. 

MANY FINISHED STANDING 

Sirs; 

While rowing in Mexico City in the Pan- 
American Games, I naturally experienced 
difficulty with the altitude; but, I assure 
you, it was not so bad as the impression you 
created in your Mar. 28th issue, f'm afraid 
that any athlete thinking of competing in 
Mexico City from now on will be scared to 
death. You neglected to show any pictures 
of the majority of the athletes who man- 
aged to finish standing up. 

ft seemed to me that in any competition 
that took longer than one minuie, athletes 
were affecled by lack of air pressure and 
one just had to be sensible enough to allow 
for this and gear down his pace in order lo 
have something left to fini.sh the race. 

I was a little di.sappointed in your article 
concerning the Pan-American Game.s in 
your Apr. 4th issue because there was not 
one picture of an American athlete or an 
American team. I think that our athletes 
deserve more because, in general, they did 
extremely well, considering that it wa.s out 
of season for us and that the Argentines 


made such a tremendous national effort lo 
do as well a-s passible in the.se games. 

The Argentine team.s were at the height 
of their sea-son and all arrived about a 
month early to accustom them.selves lo the 
altitude. In my sport, for example, they 
brought their own boats and we had to bor- 
row Mexican shells because of the lack of 
money we had available for the trip. All of 
our funds had to be raised by the individual 
participants whereas the Argentines had 
government sponsorship. 

But, I must say, in general your maga- 
zine does what I consider an excellent job, 
and I hope it will continue its present suc- 
cess for many, many years. 

John B. Kelly, Jk. 

Philadelphia 

• The Pan-American Games gave SI 
an opportunity to take a look at Cen- 
tral and South American athletes sel- 
dom seen in this country. The article 
by Dave Richardson that accompanied 
these pictures summarizes the accom- 
plishments of U.S. contestants, whose 
faces should be as familiar to sports 
enthusiasts as that of Singles Sculls 
Champion Jack Kelly.— ED. 

PRODIGIOUS GLORIES 

Sirs: 

I want to cxpre.'is my deepest gratitude 
to the publishers and editors of SI for hav- 
ing paid tribute to one of the most unfor- 
gettable group of players which were ever 
as.sembled to mark one of the most glorious 
and memorable episodes in the history of 
Italian .soccer. 

It wa-s with mixed emotions of joy and 
grief I read the article Disaster at Turin 
(SI, Apr. 4 1 because I too was one of the 
million.s of ardent tifosi of II Grande Torino. 

continued oH ncit page 
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continued from page 7S 


Although tragedy ended all the glories 
of the prodigy team, the name of The Great 
Turin will always be remembered with 
pride and deep sentiment by everyone who 
admired the almost magic play of every 
member of the team. 

Thanks and thanks again. 

ViNCBVT GaNCI 

Hartford, Conn. 

UNTHINKABLE AND OUTRAGEOUS 

Sirs: 

"Athletic Officer's N'ame Withheld” 
I]9th Hole, .Apr. 11 > said two things 
about Air Force basketball which were so 
completely hallucinatory that I cannot 
keep .silent. 

The Air Force interba.se athleti<' pro- 
gram i-s for the benefit of outstanding 
players? Not so— regardless of what garbled 
regulations may say. Such program.s cost 
thousands of (h)llars in base welfare funds. 
It is unthinkable, even outrageous, to sup- 
pose that this m«iney is .spent for the benefit 
of the few participating athletes. The base 
team is for the benefit of all the ba.se— for 
morale, r.sprd dc corps, base pride and 
spectator recreation. 

The .Air Force U'orld Tournament was 
a farce'? Not .so— as a iiuick check of the 
records will stunningly confirm. In its last 
four crucial tournament games, .Andrews 
AF Ba.se lost one by 12 points, won one in 
the last minute and won another in the la.sl 
2(1 seconds. Only the finale was won by a 
comfortable margin. 

In top-flight competition such as the 
Air Force and services provide, individual 
stars are plentiful. Rut traits like selfless 
team play, magnificent physical <'ondition 
and indomitable will-to-win are scan-e. 
Andrews cherished these traits and wa.s 
rewarded. 

JOH.V TOOMAY 
Coach 

Andrews .A F Base Rockets 

Washington 

MOTHER KNOWS BEST. MAYBE 

Sirs : 

In the 19th Hole, Feb. 14th, a Mr. 
Robert M. Crowell used the word "hetni- 
pygian," which has proved to be a mystery 
to the entire wardroom. 


At first one or two of us merely asked 
our brother officers if they knew what the 
word meant, then we started con.sulting 
the various dictionaries on board, but with 
no success. These included the UVfisfcr 
I'ockct l-Jdition, P’unk and Wagnalls and 
the «dlege dictionary. I wrote my mother 
in Los Angeles and asked her to check at 
the municipal library and at the University 
of Southern California, Yestenlay I re- 
ceived a reply .stating that neither source 
had the subject word listed; therefore, I 
am turning to you for enlightenment. Just 
what in the hell does the word "hemi- 
pygian” mean? 

Lt. jg. Ernf-st D. Fkaseh 
San Francisco 

• Heniiiiygian is an adjectival agglu- 
tination of the Greek root.s hemi, half, 
and pngal. meaning rump. — ED. 

ROAD TEST 

Sirs: 

I have just read John Bentley’s article 
on the Chrysler 300 and I thought it was 
terrific. 

I am always interesteil in automobile 
tests and 1 read all the tests that ajipear in 
automobile magazines, but I have yet to 
read one as good as Mr. Bentley’s, 

Keep uj) the great work, after all it is 
the greatest magazine of sports enthusiasts, 
Roy Kramer 

Holland, Mich. 

SEBRING 

Sirs: 

I was very much interc.sted in John 
Bentley's column, Ln/it/ Ride, “This is How 
It Was at Sebring.” In rea<!ing this article 
1 became greatly confur^cd and was quite 
ilubious that we were both running in the 
same race. It was unfortunate that .Mr, 
Bentley ran out of gas away from the pits 
and had to get assistaniv in order to refuel. 

There is no doubt that he lost a great 
deal of time in making this unscheduled 
stop. In the article he tells of making up 
time by increasing his si>ee<l, and states 
that just before darkness he had four laps 
to go to gain the lead in Class G. I.ater in 
the article .Mr. Bentley slale.« that he made 


his last refueling .stop at 9 P.M. while com- 
pleting his 118th lap. He then state.s that 
he was gaining 10 seconds a lap on the 
third-place Porsche, which was the car I 
was driving and which at the time was in 
.second place, not thir<l. We likewise had 
made a 9 P.M. refueling stop and while in 
the pits we lost our first-place lead and 
dropped to second. It might be of intere.st 
that at 9:00 we had completed 139 laps, 
or 21 more than Mr. Bentley, or 109 mile.s 
ahead of Mr. Bentley in his .Abarth. I do 
not see how Mr. Bentley had any hope.s of 
making up this deficit in the last hour. 

It should be noteil that between the 
hours of 9 and 9:40 P.M. the Lotus No. 79 
was the leader in Clas.s G. It was only in the 
last 20 minutes of the race that we were 
able to regain our lead and go on to take 
first place in the cla.s.s. 

Unfortunately, No. 79 was pushed from 
its pit to the starting line at the finish of 
the race in order to cross the finish line and 
was disnualified for an infraction of the 
rules. This deprived them of a well- 
de.served second-place win. 

Mr. Bentley fails to mention which <-ar 
won the race and the cars that won their 
re.spective {■la.s.se.s, It is worthy of men- 
tion that, while the Porsche was steadily 
grinding home to victory in Class G, it 
had no mechanical failure W'hatsocver, tak- 
ing on only gas and never changing tires 
for 12 hours. 

Paul O’Shea 

Rye, N.Y. 

• SI reported the Sebring meet over 
three issues. Mar. 14 carried Si’s pre- 
view of entries and drivers. In WoN'- 
dp:rkul World, .Mar. 21 readers saw 
a two-page spread of pictures and text 
on the race itself. .John Bentley’s Mar. 
■28th column was a personal account 
of his Abarth’s performance, written 
shortly after the race. According to the 
otiiciai AAA lap chart, both Bentley 
and O’Shea err in their accounts. At 
') P.M., one hour before the end. John 
Bentley had completed 125 laps (not 
118 as he thought) and Mr. O’Shea’s 
Porsche had completed 137 laps and 
not 13U. The .Abartli was therefore 
trailing the Porsche by 12 laps and not 
21. Bentley did not state that he hoped 
to gain the lead by increasing his speed, 
specifically said: "... with an hour 
left there was no hope of making up the 
deficit— Unless something happened to 
one of our rivals.” In a 12-liour race 
such as Sebring where 80 cars are com- 
peting not only for an over-all win but 
also in a variety of classes, keeping lap 
records is difficult. The olficials them- 
selves were not able to confirm some 
results until eight days after the race. 
The AAA official laj) chart also shows 
that Mr. O'Sliea’s Porsche moved 
into the lead for the first time 20 min- 
utes before the end when the 79 Lotus, 
Cla.ss G leader up till then, ran into 
a bale of hay on a turn and cracked 
its radiator. He therefore did not "re- 
gain” the lead. Only one other car be- 
sides the sturdy Porsche was able to 
finish— the Siata driven by Penn and 
Wierdon. — PH). 
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MY YOUNG FRIEND 

Sirs: 

Some months ago an article appeared in 
SI regarding a young boy who had shot a 
deer on his first hunting trip iSl, Dec. 20). 

I have a young li>year-old Iriend, Wes 
Duines, who lives in Billings, Mont. The 
1,200-pound moose was killed with one shot 
by him and, fortunately, close enough to a 
lumber camp so that they were able to drag 
it in with a team and also had a boom to 
a-ssist in loading it on a truck. I might also 
add he got a deer this past sea.son, a-s well 
as an antelope. 

It is a rare experience for .such a young 
fellow, don’t you think? 

R. S. Engman 

Minneapolis 

• Y es, and rare for the moose too. — ED. 



tVES OAINES AND MOOSE 


SURPRISE 

Sirs: 

Although I considered Si’s Mar. 21 gym- 
nastics color spread the mo.st wonderful pic- 
ture and tribute to gymnastics, I did not 
feel that Penn Slate would win the national 
title. However, little did I know at the time 
that the University of Illinois would be 
National Team Champion! 

Be that as it may, I want to commend 
you for realizing that gymnastics is becom- 
ing a major sport in the United Slates. 

The National A.AU Championship will 
be held at Rochester. N.Y. on Apr. 29 and 
30. My team will have several outstanding 
individual entrants in this meet. 

My heartiest thanks for your inclu.sion of 
gymnastic-s in your wonderful magazine. 
Let’s have much more coverage in thi' field. 

Charme Pond 
Gymnastics Coach 
University of Illinois 

Champaign, 111. 

TOUGH ON THE HEAD 

Sirs; 

Your Apr 4th is.sue topped ’em all with 
the feature, Grace in a Dive. Lee Griggs 
certainly captured the es.sence of what com- 
petitive diving really means. I sat on the 
edge of my chair while digesting the para- 
graph describing the rigors and training of 
exhibition diving. I still remember what it 


meant to try sleeping or eating just before 
a big meet. Most divers I know (this one 
included) literally inhaled their pre-meet 
chow, then spent the rest of the time prior 
to the diving event getting rid of same; no 
food could sit very well on a stomach that 
behaved like an intestinal roller coaster. 

As for diving scars, the men are just 
about as beat up as the women. In four 
years of intercollegiate diving I’ve caught 
chin, ankle, short ribs, shinbone and knee 
on the butt ends of .some real choice pieces 
of wood. It is a to.s.sup as to which Ls tough- 
er on the head, wood or water. . . . 

I am in agreement with the idea that for 
a diver to ever realize his or her greatest 
potential it takes three to five years of daily 
practice and competitive diving. I have 
found that the experience of competition, 
the tougher the better, builds up a great 
deal of poise in a beginning diver. The con- 
fidence gained in competition will help a 
diver pull down a brace of eights instead of 
sixes or .sevens from a bunch of hard-nosed 
judges when the chips are down. Naturally, 
Olympic.springboard men like Miller Ander- 
.son, Bruce Harlan or Skip Browning can’t 
move a finger out of line if they expect 
to maintain a first-place lead. I always 
thought Anderson was the greatest in three- 
meier diving when I saw him perform both 
before and after the war. 

Diving out in these parts is relatively 
unknown . . water is for drinking, fishing 
or irrigation. 

Richard B. Powers 
Grand Junction, Colo. 

SUCCESSFUL FAMILY 

Sirs; 

The Apr. 4th is.sue contained two items 
of .special intere.st to members and friends 
of the Los Angeles Athletic Club. First, 
Jimmy Jacobs, playing for the club, won 
the national four-wall handball champion- 
.ship, and the matches were played at the 
club. 

Second, your marvelous story and color 
.spread on girl divers concerned three of our 
Los Angeles Athletic Club family — Glenn 


McCormick, our diving coach, and two 
members of our club team. Pat McCormick 
and .Ann Cooper. Glenn teaches diving to 
our members, and both girls work out at 
the club daily. 

A-s an interesting sidelight to your diving 
story, we would like to point out that if 
Ann Cooper is a threat to Pat McCormick 
it might be because of the help that Pat has 
given to Ann and our other young divers. 
Pat is the type of girl who is never too bu.sy 
to help youngsters on their way up and .she 
is the in.spiration for all her teammates. 

Funds for training of these young athletes 
and others are provided by the club, and 
all members are proud of their part in this 
contribution to sports. A.s a matter of fact, 
many of these young.sters would never have 
a full chance to develop their talents except 
for the efforts of clubs such as ours. . . . 

Our many members consider SI a reading 
“must,” and as they are naturally proud of 
the achievements of club teams, they can- 
not help but wonder why their club received 
no mention. 

You will next hear from our girls at the 
National Championships in Florida. When 
this story is told, all club members join me 
in the hope that their club will receive the 
recognition that is .so encouraging. 

Frank G. Hathaway 
President 
Lo.s Angeles Athletic Club 

Los Angeles 

REFRESHER COURSE 

Sirs: 

As a golf professional who is interested in 
preserving the etiquette of golf I wish to 
congratulate you and the magazine for your 
well-written page of golf etiquette which 
appeared Apr. 4lh, I am sure that this You 
Should Know will benefit not only the 
beginners in golf but also refresh the mem- 
ories of .ill the older players. 

Jl.M Fogertev 

Sappington, Mo. 

• For Fogertey’g tip on lining up your 
shot, see SI, Mar. 21.— ED. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


A salute to some who have earned 
the good opinion of the world of 
sport, if not yet its tallest headlines 




PHILIP DUBOIS and 
ROBERT MONKS 

The world's oldest crew race— Britain’s ven- 
erable Oxford-Cambridge four-mite classic- 
bore a distinctly American tinge this year, with 
two husky Americans from Harvard rowing in 
the Cambridge shell. Phil duBois [left) at No. 2 
oar and Bob Monks at No. 6, both members 
of Trinity College, helped Cambridge win by a 
whopping 16 lengths. DuBois is from Ridgefield, 
Conn, and captained the Harvard varsity crew- 
in 1953; Monks, a Bostonian, was a varsity 
crewman at Harvard last year. DuBois is in 
his second year at Cambridge, reading geo- 
physics. Monks is a Fiske scholar in history. 


BETH WHITTALL 

Eighteen-year-old Beth Whittall of Montreal 
is hlonde-haired, blue-eyed and very pretty. 
She can also swim— just how well no one real- 
ized until the Pan-American Games. At Mexico 
City, in the space of a .single hour and in the 
face of oxygen fatigue at high altitude, Beth 
won two first-place gold medal.': for Canada and 
sw-am a relay leg to boot. The trim Purdue 
sophomore first scored an upset victory in the 
100-meter butterfly; then, hardly dry, she 
re-entered the pool and won the 400-meter free- 
style with a late driving sprint. About 45 min- 
utes later she did the 100-yard butterfly leg of 
the medley relay, helped her team finish second. 
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Known by the Company it Keeps 




cagrams 


SEAGRAM DISTIILERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY— 
A BLEND... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS OLD 



Want something every Tom, Dick and 
harried follow-the-leaderhasn’talready worn? 
Then look at these Check‘R’weave plaids. 

More reasons to be “mad about plaids”! 
E^ch is a first, designed by Van Heusen in 
a light, finely woven, washable cotton . . . 
Short sleeve, $3.95. Long, $5.00. 


Out-and-out originals! 
Our outstanding 

Check’R Weave 

Plaids 


JEFF CHANDLER co-starring 
in Universal-International’s 
FOXFIRE — Color by Technicolor 


VAN H 

Check’R Weave 


EUSEN 

Plaid Sport Shirts 




stores everywhere 


PhiHips-Jones Corp., 417 f'lth Ave.. N. Y- 16, N. Y.. Max 



